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THE COMPANY ... enjoying 

an 85-year record of outstanding 
performance, backed by great 
financial strength. 

THE PRODUCT ...a Title 
Insurance policy liberally interpreted 
to safeguard completely the real estate 
owner and investor. 

THE SERVICE... . prompt and 
dependable information furnished 

by title experts . . . with friendly, 
personal attention. 


THE SERVICE 





Assets In Excess Of $9,500,000 « Title Insurance Since 1876 





pe A 
COMMONWEALTH /LAND 


OS ee re 





Main Office: 1510 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 . . . Telephone: WAlnut 3-0400 


WILLIAM M. WEST . JOHN B. WALTZ . LAWRENCE R. ZERFING 
Chairman of the Board President Executive Vice President 


TITLE! NSURANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA, CONNECTICUT, FLORIDA, NEBRASKA, VIRGINIA, LOUISIANA 














When you finance great new buildings ... 


what does it mean to you 


to have complete 





It means fast service on every kind of 
deal—big or small, simple or complex. Mortgage 
lenders get this fast service because Chicago Title 
and Trust Company has a staff of highly trained, 
experienced personnel who have a vast storehouse 
of title information at their fingertips. 


It means safety because the great financial 
strength of Chicago Title and Trust Company 
stands squarely behind its commitments. These 
financial resources are known to mortgage lenders 
everywhere. 


It means reliability that comes only from 
a company which has protected title to major 


CHICAGO TITLE 


AND TRUSI 
OMPANY 4 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Regional Offices, Agents and Representatives serving every Illinois county 
Title insurance on property in other states through subsidiary companies 
Title reinsurance service on property throughout the nation 


title protection? 


properties for well over a century. The tradition 
of sound management, the great financial strength, 
and the matchless experience of a large, well-trained 
staff are solid assurances that you can count on 
good service and safety in the years ahead as well 
as now. 


Chicago Title and Trust Company issues title 
insurance policies throughout Illinois. Subsidiary 
companies issue policies in other states. In addition, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company provides title 
reinsurance on property throughout the nation. 


For information about title insurance or title re- 
insurance anywhere in the United States, write to: 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Something 


happens every 
10 seconds 


that may affect your 
next transaction! 








Security Title records these events—hour by hour— 
in microfilm “memory banks.” In Los Angeles, for example, 
we feed over 6,000 new items into our electronic data system 
every 24 hours. @ Once recorded, each item is available with 
instant push-button speed. And behind these modern methods 
stands a tradition of personal interest and follow-through. This Personal Approach is your 
assurance of fast satisfactory service in all 30 counties where our policies are issued. 


SECURITY IT i LE 


INSURANCE COMPANY y 
Home Office: 3444 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California « DUnkirk 1-3111 
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CARD RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY 









An exclusive CZadéonad’ development to cut data processing costs! 


What is CRAM? 

National Card Random Access Memory (CRAM) 
is an unequalled advance in external memory used 
with the National 315 Data Processing System. 
How does it work? 

Each CRAM file controls a deck of 256 magnetic 
cards capable of storing over 5,500,000 alpha-nu- 
meric characters. Information stored on the cards 
can be directly addressed for high-speed random or 


sequential processing. 


Learn how CRAM can benefit you. Call your nearby National Office, or 


write to Data Processing Systems and Sales. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e Dayton 9, Ohio 
77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


What are its advantages? 

e For the first time a random memory device can 
be effectively utilized for both random and sequen- 
tial processing. @ For the first time it is economical 
and practical to employ multiple random access 
units in one system. @ For the first time it is pos- 
sible to store, sort, update, and report — using a 
single, magnetic file. ¢ For the first time the mem- 
ory of a random access device can be removed and a 


new memory mounted in approximately 30 seconds. 


TRADEMARK REG 


tom 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSIN 
ADDING MACHINES +CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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service to Mortgage 


37 states, District of Columbia, 


iA Virgin Islands. 


MmMeCUCAN 
TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






Capital, Surplus 
and Title Reserves 
in excess of 

$6,000,000.00 


LICENSED TO WRITE TITLE INSURANCE IN Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
IMinois, indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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th YEAR of dependable 


INVESCOTS — the satistaction of ou 


customers has provided the solid 
foundation of our steady growth in 


Puerto Rico and 
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MBA CALENDAR 


School of Mortgage Banking, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: 


July 23-29, Course I 
July 30-August 5, Course II 


September 11-14, Electronic Con- 
vention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit 


September 15, Sheraton Chicago 
Hotel, Chicago, Mortgage Seminar 
for Trusteed Funds 


October 30-November 2, 48th An- 


nual Convention, Americana Hotel, 


Wortgage banker 
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December 10-16, Second Annual re tent 
Case-Study Seminar on Income Prop- ontents 
erty Financing, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. Time the Mortgage Banker and What He Does Get 
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SOMETHING TO CHECK THE MONTH’S COVER 

When you sign your next letter, them, mortgage banking was by far A reminder that this ts the 185th 





look carefully at the letterhead. Does 
it identify your firm as MORTGAGE 
BANKER? An examination of 

letterheads showed only 10 per cent 
so identified; yet in the remaining 
group were some of the country’s 
largest and most successful MORT- 
GAGE BANKERS. For many of 


their principal activity yet many aux- 
iliary activities had equal billing on 
the letterhead. Without Mortgage 
Banking, these MORTGAGE BANK- 
ERS would certainly not be among 
“the country’s largest and most suc- 
cessful.” How about checking your 
letterhead today? 


year of Independence. It’s also an- 
other anniversary, the centennial of 
the beginning of the Civil War. Both 
serve as reminders that, while they 
were a long time ago in eras com- 
pletely different from today, as history 
is measured the latter was only yester- 
day, the former the day before that. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS DEPICTING THE BEAUTY OF OUR FLORIDA COMMUNITIES 
i 


we 


Tallahassee’s Killearn Garden 


.. - ke 
is one of the South's outstanding beauty spots 





Photo courtesy of Tallahassee Board of 
Realtors 


Operating only in Florida, Lawyers’ Title Guaranty 


Th Florid law: s’ organizatio - : ° 
Pcs Pee nlage  Spree Fund is the /awyer owned and managed title under- 


for guarunteeing titles to real estate. 


writer through which Florida /awyers can supply 


closing services and title protection to their clients. 


Lawyers 
Tithe Guaranry 
Fund 


Lawyers’ 
Title Guaranty Fund 


; (The Fund) 
Qualified with and supervised by the 
Insurance Commissioner of Florida. P. O. Box 2671 Office at 22 E. Gore Ave. Orlando, Florida 
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A FULL ACRE 


3 of complete land records 
with America’s largest 
and most experienced 


staff of title experts... 





assures you fastest possible and most dependable title services 


... another reason why a Title Insurance and Trust 
Company policy provides the best title safeguards for 
buyers and lenders. Every T.I. policy is backed by 
California’s longest established title company — with 
sound, conservative management and capital, surplus 
and reserves of over $78,000,000. So remember, for your 
protection, for your client’s protection, specify T.I. 


“Since 1893” 


Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


Home office and inter-county service 
433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 + MAdison 6-2411 


OFFERING COMPLETE STATEWIDE TITLE SERVICES 
WITH JUST ONE LOCAL CALL 
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PROTECTION 


TO HOMEOWNERS 


Substantial 


Today's HOMEOWNERS POLICY offers modern insurance protection at 


low cost. Now it is available One simple policy covering dwelling, per- 
sonal property and personal legal liability with these outstanding advantages 
ECONOMICAL the savings realized by “One Operation” handling are 
passed on to the policyholder in the form of reduced cost 


CONVENIENT ne agent, one company, one renewal date, one premium! 
PRACTICAL flexible features permit adjustments in amounts of insur 


4 






IMPROVED PROTECTION new and broader coverage conditions are 


in tO tine das polcy torms 


OTHER COVERAGES WRITTEN... 


Fire, Extended Coverage, Windstorm, Tornado, Hail, Inland Marine, Physical 
Loss, Broad Form, Riot, Civil Commotion, Rents, Explosion, Automobile, 
General Liability, Burglary, Earthquake, Comprehensive Personal Liability, 
Comprehensive Dwelling. 





REPUBLIC Crs) VANGUARD INSURANCE COMPANIES 


CAF 
— ss 


( van) Home Office @ 2727 Turtle Creek Blvd. @ Dallas 19, Texas 
Pacific Coast Dept. Eastern Dept. Central Dept. (Chicago) 
| | 675 South Park View 110 Fulton Street 6819-21 West North Avenue 

i II! Los Angeles 57, Calif New York 38, N. Y Oak Park nois 
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Glananve 
invest ntf 


“... how painful it is sometimes to keep 





money, as well as to get it.”’ 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


WW hen you're thinking of a real estate mortgage 
investment, ponder this: such investment is no 
safer than the quality of title to the underlying 


real estate. 


Then consider this related fact: for nearly 8 
decades, bankers have found that a TG title in- 
surance policy gives comprehensive protection 
against losses emanating from undisclosed title 


defects. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
Ge COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 18863 


HEAD OFFICE...176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y., WOrth 4-1000 


Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 
and other states through qualified insurers 
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LOUISVILLE 
TITLE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE « 223 S. FIFTH STREET * LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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OMPETITIVE 
COMMISSIONS: plus 
a “share of = 

rofits” in som 
ais __ based on 
performance. 









| Security 


\ for mortgage originators 
eee lead to 
pes! poy -" i 


BI 
sonal requirements 
of the borrower. 









PACKAGE CON- 
















CaNneericue 


offering complete facilities for the mortgage originator to compete for the 
borrower's insurance dollar. Rated A+ by Alfred M. Best & Company. 


wW 











Security-Connecticut Group provides 

a complete facility geared to the 
requirements of the investor and 
borrower, featuring installment 
programs which meet monthly impound 
requirements when necessary. 






ity- 
by Secur! 

Connecticut Group 
with assets IN 
excess of 50 million 


dollars. 















Contact 


_— 


Monthly Mortgage 
Protection Plan 

i n 
underwritten in 
Security-connecticut 
Life Insurance 





P. Warren Smith, President 













The 


a 














any. This 
poet plan keeps 








SECURITY IS 
OuR PRODUCT 


borrower. 


Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 

New Haven 5&5, Connecticut 

a ARERR ck RNR oo IRI 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Compan 


y 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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When a prominent public official says that “this important 
and powerful industry of the mortgage banker is a figure of vague 


and misty outline about which we, at least, know very little,’ 


” isn’t it 





Time the Mortgage Banker and 
What He Does Get Better Known 


The risks of not being known can be very great as illustrated by 
our going under the microscope of this official. 





banking is one 


economy which 


HE business of 
pwede ot our 
has been subject to government regu- 
lations almost from its inception in 
the United States. While the degree 
to which the industry should be regu- 
lated may be a subject of argument, 


the fact of regulation itself is a fait 


accom pli 
recognized 


State early 


the need for strict supervision of mu- 


legislatures 


tual thrift institutions because of their 
special concern for the savings of 
millions of small depositors, and in 
these millions 


the manner in which 


of savings were invested. 

To emphasize my points here, | 
shall use the bank 
and especially the savings bank indus- 
New York and Massachusetts, 


as points of departure, since these are 


savings industry, 


try of 


the types of banking institutions from 
which mortgage bankers derive much 
of their long-term capital funds, and 


bank 


familiar 


about which I, as a commis- 


sioner, am most 


Che surplus of long-term capital 
funds held by the mutual thrift insti- 
tutions in the northeastern section of 
the United States has long posed a 


problem. 
How 

provide 

to their depositors? Roughly ten years 


should they be invested to 


a safe and adequate return 


ago, recognizing the scarcity of long- 
South, South- 
parts ol the 


term capital in the 
Western 
legislation was intro- 


western and 


United States, 
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By EDWARD A. COUNIHAN III 


duced to permit mutual thrift institu- 
tions to purchase federally insured and 
guaranteed out-of-state mortgages in 
limited quantities. 

a modest beginning, savings 
these 


From 
bank 
types of out-of-state mortgages have 
rapidly risen until they now amount 
to over $6.3 billion. 


mortgage investments in 


In Massachusetts, out-of-state mort- 
gages now account for about 15 per 
cent of the savings banks total port- 
folio, o1 approximately $600,000,000. 
Recent legislation has raised the per- 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Banks 


missive ceiling for out-of-states to a 
maximum of 30 per cent, or approxi- 
mately $1.25 billion. 

Among the more beneficial results 
from this policy has been the con- 
tribution to home building in the 
more rapidly growing areas of the 
nation, and a higher yield to the 
depositors of the investing thrift insti- 
tutions. 

Concurrent with this rapid rise in 
out-of-state lending was the emergence 
of the mortgage banker and the mort- 
gage banking industry as a major 








Attention ... 


51 EAST 42ND STREET 





Mortgage Originators 


}| Our business is selling FHA and VA Mortgages to the 
secondary market. If you seek Takeout Commitments, 
we urge you to consult us. 


Edwin F. Armstrong & Company 


MURRAY HILL 2-1176 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
































factor in the economy of the United 
States. One reason for this emergence 
was the fact that over 95 per cent 
of these out-of-state loans were orig- 
inated and serviced through the mort- 
gage banker industry. 

and many bankers- 
that the 
mortgage industry consumes more new 
capital than any other industry in the 
nation, and that mortgage banking 


is big business. 


Most people 


are surprised to discover 


[he activities of a mortgage banket 
and One of his 
functions is to provide, or 


are many varied. 
primary 
make available, risk capital for build- 
ers of homes in that part of the coun- 
try which has a scarcity of surplus 
long-term capital. The 
banker is a risk taker in an era where 
this type of businessman is in short 


mortgage 


supply. By and large, he performs an 
invaluable service to a growing com- 
munity; and in return, I believe it is 
fair to say, he is well compensated. 
But I think it is also fair to say that, 
in the final analysis, the success or 


failure of the industry, is, in some 


¥ 


THE COLWELL 
COMPANY 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 


large measure, dependent upon a con- 
tinuing availability of substantial 
quantities of long-term capital from 
insurance companies and other ac- 
cumulators of capital, which, by their 
nature, have available for investment 
funds of this character. It is here 
that, unfortunately or fortunately, the 
question of government supervision 
intrudes itself, primarily because long- 
term capital investment comes from 
institutions which are themselves un- 
der the supervision of some sort of 
governmental agency. 

I ask the mortgage banking indus- 
try to please keep in mind that funda- 
mentally the problem for savings bank 
management is to provide their de- 
positors with an adequate return on 
their savings, keeping in mind that 
safety of principal is our important 
concern. 

In 1952, after 


missive legislation, out-of-state lending 


three years of per- 
represented 9 per cent of the entire 
real estate portfolio of all the Massa- 
chusetts banks and 4.5 per 
cent of their deposits. In the 


savings 
inter- 


yao |=) 0)- 16 4001-10) Ge) Me 


assigned to C 
activity. With new 


move ahead -at a 


this special department is one of our busiest 


[96956 WILSHIRE SOVULEVARD - LOGS ANGELES 36 CALIF. 


fe i 
ymmercial 
ore)ab-paablendlelammoelslelsleiisl-amce) 


rapid 


vening nine years, deposits within the 
Massachusetts savings bank group 
Keeping this 
out- 


grew by 70 per cent. 
extraordinary growth in mind, 
of-state mortgage investments by 
ings banks are now 10.3 per cent of 
deposits. Actual increase in the out- 
of-state portfolio over these years is 
280 per cent, not considering the nor- 
mal attrition resulting from monthly 
The victim of this unusual 
invest- 


Sav- 


payments. 


interest in foreign mortgage 


ments by our savings banks is the 
stock and bond portfolio which has 
shrunk from 52.38 per cent of assets 
in 1953, to 35.68 per cent at the end 
of 1960. 

Obviously, FHA insured and VA 
guaranteed mortgages are as attrac- 
tive to our shrewd New England in- 
securities, 
they 


insured; and 


vestors aS are government 


for two principal reasons: are 
federally guaranteed or 
they produce an attractive yield. 

of individual 
the re- 


From our 
banks, it 
payment record, and the foreclosure 


rate of this type of mortgage compares 


reports 
can be stated that 


Serving the California Interests of the Nation's Leading /nvestors 


e"@ ty 





| . x | ta % 


fA 


\ tay 


~ 


\Ofeleslel-1s) mame 


and Industrial loan 





pace in California, 
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very favorably with in-state mort- 
wages; but it is most significant—and 
a cause of some concern to many 
supervisors—that this important and 


powerful industry of the mortgage 
banker is a figure of vague and misty 
outline, about which we at least know 


little. We 


amounts 


very receive vast 
of information from bond houses, 
brokerage houses, and the various 


banking and trade organizations, all 
of which is designed to give the super- 
visor enough relevant data so that he 
may keep abreast of varying trends in 
the industry and may become familiar 
with some of the problems with which 
Con- 


he may be faced in the future 


spicuously lacking is any material 


concerning the mortgage banking in- 
dustry. Indeed, it was not until April 


1961 that we ever received a copy of 


your most excellent magazine, The 
Mortgage Banker, and then only by 
request from us 

Those members of the mortgage 
industry who are dealing directly with 
our Massachusetts banks have faith- 
fully fulfilled the requirements of our 
Massachusetts regulations, and have 


supplied the statistical information re- 
But, ex- 
in Massa- 


quired by those regulations 
these Statistics, we 
little 


cept for 


chusetts know very about the 


your economic im- 
thrift 


ultimate effect of 
institu- 
that 


pact upon our mutual 
May a 


the out-of-state mortgage policy might 
be too successful? May not the supply 


tlons danger not exist 


‘LAND TITLE 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 


A ee 


ALLIANCE - CHARDON - 
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CINCINNATI = COLU 


of in-state mortgage funds be made 
inadequate for local needs as a result 
of your aggressive sales campaigns? 
What relationship exists between bond 
yields and the supply of funds avail- 
able for out-of-state mortgages? Is 
there not a possibility that dissatisfac- 
tion with local mortgage policies 
might result in more restrictive legis- 
lation on the flow of funds into out- 


of-state mortgages? 
Ac curate answers to these questions 
cannot be given because of the lack 


of factual information. 







My suggestion is that consideration 
be given to the creation of a strong 
central organization within your own 
industry which will make its 
regulations, and which perhaps can 
set its own standards for admittance. 
if wisely ad- 


own 


Such an organization, 
ministered, would enhance your pres- 
tige with the public, and what is even 
more important, would assume many 
of the duties of supervision which now 
fall upon the shoulders of fifty rela- 
tively uninformed state supervisors. I 
have in mind some organization simi- 


WE ARE 


GROWING 
WITH 
CALIFORNIA 


=a 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


Home Office: 6435 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 54 + OLive 3-8450 
P.O. Box 2563, L.A. 54, California 








ery te 


MBUS - DAYTON - ELYRIA - JEFFERSON - MEDI 


Settee 


NA - PAINESVILLE - RAVENNA - YOUNGSTOWN 






i 












lar to the National Association of 
Security Dealers, which works very 
closely with our Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and which has 
been an outstanding success as a trade 
organization. 

At the present time, any mortgage 
banker approved by the FHA and 
who has at least $100,000 in unim- 
paired surplus funds, is eligible to be 
a servicer in Massachusetts. We also 
require that the actual mortgage file 
for each individual mortgage be in 
the physical possession of our local 
bank, together with insurance 
policies as may be necessary; but what 
we do not have, or what we do not 
know, is much more significant than 
what we do have and do know. 


such 


Any mortgage banker can do busi- 
with state banks without 
prior approval of any state authority. 
No annual financial statements need 
be submitted by any servicer to this 
department. The title insurance and 
fire insurance policies which accom- 
the out-of-state mortgage may 


ness our 


pany 


well be written by an insurance com- 
pany not permitted to do business in 
Massachusetts. Since most of the as- 
signments of the mortgages are with- 
out recourse, there has been some 
suggestion that as a condition prece- 
dent to the acquisition of an out-of- 
state mortgage, that it must in all 
respects comply with our Massachu- 
setts law. 

Out of an informal but effective 
organization such as I am suggesting, 
there has grown up in Massachusetts 


two of the most valuable central 
organizations in the country. Some 
27 years ago, the Legislature gave 


them legal standing as central banks 
to promote the elasticity and flexibility 
of the assets of the member banks, 
and to assist such member banks when 
they are temporarily in need of funds. 
Simultaneously, and again within the 
framework of their formalized 
trade organizations, the Legislature 
also established a Share and Deposit 
Insurance program. Today, we in 
Massachusetts proudly boast that our 


now 


self-insurance program for protection 
of the depositors’ funds is one of the 
strongest in the country. Every de- 
posited dollar is insured. 

But beyond the statutory purposes 
which they fulfill so well, there are 
other advantages. Their central or- 
ganizations are in constant and co- 
operative contact with the supervisory 
office. They speak with one voice the 
desires of their members. They pre- 
sent requests for legislation, changes 
in regulations and other things which 
are subject matters for conference 
between my office and them. Nearly 
all legislation is the product of con- 
ference and compromise. Because of 
our common problems and objectives 
we work together in harmony and 
understanding. 

Such is the 
contact between your or- 
ganization and the supervisors with 
whom you deal through the medium 
of a central unit that can speak off- 
cially for your widely scattered mem- 


goal I seek for you, 


continuing 


bership. 





Considering a Public Offering? 


With the increasing importance of the mortgage banker in the 
home finance field, many such firms are considering the possibility 
of raising long-term capital through a public offering. 


Recently such public offerings by mortgage banking firms 
were handled by the Underwriting Department of 

J. A. Hogle & Co., investment banker with 21 offices throughout 
the West and in New York City. 


For further information about the specialized underwriting 
service of J. A. Hogle & Co. to mortgage bankers, drop in, phone 
or write to the nearest office listed at right. 

No obligation, of course. 


]. A. HOGLE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


BROKERS @ 


UNDERWRITERS @ 





DEALERS 


New York City, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Tucson, Arizona 
Spokane, Wash. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
long Beach, Calif. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Reno, Nevada 

Butte, Montana 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Ogden, Utah 

Provo, Utah 

idaho Falls, idaho 
Missoula, Mont. 
Boulder, Colorado 
Stamford, Conn. 

Del Mar, Calif. 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 


=e DISTRIBUTORS 
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BRIEFLY TOLD 








MORTGAGE DEBT HEADS 
FOR $200 BILLION TOP 


At the end of year the coun- 
try’s mortgage debt on | to 4 family 
homes was nudging $142,000,000,000, 
and, adding this to the debt outside 
the |l-to-4 family category, the total 
should be pushing $200,000,000,000, 
With the 
credit in certain periods of the recent 


last 


exception of consumer 


past, no area of credit ever expanded 


so tast 
With a net addition during 1960 
of nearly $11,000,000,000, or 8 per 


cent, the total mortgage debt, one-to- 
four-family homes, came to $141,900,- 
000,000 at Mortgage debt 
expansion for entire year was 
the $13,200,000,- 
Most of the slow- 
the 1960 first-half 
between quarterly 


year-end. 
the 
below 
1959. 


17 per cent 
000 gain of 
down occurred in 
the 
1959 and 1960 gains narrowed as the 


and spread 


year progressed. 

For two types ol mortgage lending 
1960 additions to 
portfolios were estimated to exceed 


1950's 


institutions, loan 
Mutual savings banks gained 
8.8 per cent, compared with last year’s 
8.0. Life 


proved 6 


companies showed an im- 
2 per cent, compared with 
».4. The 1960 portfolio gains by these 
institutional lenders were in contrast 
to the 13 per cent drop from 1959 
in their home mortgage originations, 
as shown by recordings of $20,000 or 
less. A probable shift from direct fi- 
nancing toward heavier purchase of 
mortgages from loan correspondents 
not shown in mortgage recordings 
was indicated. Undoubtedly, the net 
amount of mortgage investment funds 
provided by mutual savings banks and 
life 


in 1960 than a year earlier 


insurance companies was greater 


Financing of home mortgages dur- 


ing the past year amounted to $29,- . 


300,000,000, down 9 per cent from 
the $32,200,000,000 high recorded in 
1959. Mortgage recordings, as well as 
net debt, 
showed successively smaller quarterly 
declines from the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1959 as the year progressed. 


additions to mortgage 
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And this year promises to be an- 
those record banner years. 

About $21.100,000.000 of 
money” will be required during 1961 
to finance the construction and pur- 
family nonfarm 


other of 


“new 


chase of one-to-four 
homes, according to a Federal Home 
Loan Bank This figure 
obtained by subtracting an estimated 
dollar amount needed for refinancing 
$8,900,000,000) from the $30,000,- 
000,000 total lending volume expected 
1951. Total home 
consist of 


Board. was 


to be reached in 
mortgage lending would 
$13,700,000,000 for permanent financ- 
ing of new homes (compared with 
1960's estimated $13,900,000,000) and 
$16,300,000,000 for financing the pur- 
homes (compared 
$15,400,000,- 


chase of existing 
with 1960’s estimated 
OOO 

Home mortgage loans written dur- 


ing 1961 would represent a moderate 


increase over the estimated $29,300,- 
000,000 of mortgages recorded during 
1960. Also, as indicated in the break- 
down of this total, the Board antici- 
pates that lending for the purchase 
of existing homes will be stronger 
and, conversely, that the proportion 
representing financing of new-home 
construction will be down. 

This dropoff in the permanent fi- 
nancing of new homes has been pre- 
dicted as small because a _ larger 
amount of money is expected to be 
required to finance the anticipated 
lower volume of new-home comple- 
tions during 1961 (1,085,000 as com. 
pared with 1960's estimated 1,125,000 
units). The prediction has been based 
on assumptions that last year’s trend 
toward increasing availability of mort- 
gage money will continue into 1961, 
that higher loan-to-purchase price 
ratios consequently will prevail, and 
that these higher lending ratios will 
become even more significant as the 
lower down-payment insured and 
guaranteed loans become increasingly 
competitive with conventional lend- 
ing. 


A rough estimate of what will hap- 





552 Grand Ave., Oakland, Colif. 


* 1217 E. Colorado, P.O. Box 1350, Pasadena, Calif. 
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B. C. ZIEGLER 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Office: 135 South La Salle Street 
Address All inquiries to Our Home Office at West Bend, Wisconsin 
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pen to home mortgage debt outstand- 
ing at the end of 1961 is that this 
balance will reflect a net increase of 
about $11,300,000,000. Thus the total 
home mortgage debt outstanding at 
the end of 1961 would be raised to 
$153,100,000,000 from the 1960 year- 
end $141,800,000,000. 
[he assumption is that the rate of 
increase in outstanding debt will con- 
tinue to be at a more rapid pace 
than the debt 
Refinancing volume, which has usu- 


estimate of 


rate of repayments. 
ally shown the largest amount of in- 
crease in good housing years such as 
1955 and 1959, is expected to be less 
this year than last. 


ANOTHER STATE GETS 
INTO MORTGAGE FIELD 

A new State enterprise, the Penn- 
Housing Agency, 
activated to provide lower-cost mort- 


sylvania has been 
gages for people whose incomes, sup- 
posedly, are too small for them to 
through the 
channels. The agency is planning an 
initial pilot program using a $300,000 
from the federal Urban Re- 
newal Administration and an addi- 
tional $150,000 in State funds. Thus, 
Pennsylvania joins Connecticut in go- 


borrow usual private 


grant 


ing into the mortgage business. 

Once operating, the agency plans 
to sell tax-exempt bonds. 

It thus would acquire money at 
less than the going market rate and 
could lend it to home buyers at per- 
haps as much as one percentage point 
less than normal rates. 

The 
loans insured by FHA. 


agency expects to have its 

Here’s how it would work: 

A mortgage applicant, making just 
under $5,000 a year, has been turned 
down for an FHA mortgage of $9,000 
on a $10,000 home. 


He turns to the Pennsylvania Hous- 


New & 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 


SEL MEIC RSME TELL BS 


1961-62 EDITION 


The established investors’ encyclopedia. First complete 
lirectory of all Savings and Loan Associations in all 
50 states and D. C. Over 6,300 entries. Listings al- 
phabetically by State and City, name of Association, 
location, key officials, assets, memberships in Federal 
agencies. 282 page cloth bound volume. $25 postpaid. 
10% cash discount. Sample listings on request. 


T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 
Directory Publishers 
200 E. 25th St. Annex Baltimore 18, Md. 





ing Agency, which could give him a 
mortgage loan at 4% cent in- 
stead of 5% per cent. This would 
lower his monthly charges to a point 
where he would be eligible for FHA 


per 


insurance. 

If that doesn’t work, the 
could spread the loan over a greater 
number of years. 


agency 


Every few years, the mortgagor 
would be called in by the agency. If 
his income increases sufficiently his 
interest rate would be boosted to the 


regular FHA rate, with the difference 
earmarked for the agency to make it 
self-supporting. 

Governor Lawrence said he hopes 
some 100,000 families would be able 
to buy homes under the program. He 
held out hope that applicants with 
incomes of less than $5,000 would be 
encouraged to become home-owners. 

Principal thing about these state 
excursions into fields such as these is 
that they can’t afford them—but em- 
bark on them anyway. 





ONE LIBERTY STREET 


New York e 
Pittsburgh . 





You Are Invited To Telephone 


For Current Market Information On 


FHA DEBENTURES 
FNMA COMMON STOCK 


Mr. Clarence W. Ostema — New York 


MORTGAGE FINANCE 


Capehart — FHA (all forms) — Conventional 


Commercial — Industrial 


Mr. E. F. Gidley, Jr. — New York 
Mr. Frederick J. Close — New York 


CuHitps Securities CORPORATION 


WHITEHALL 4-7100 


A Subsidiary of 
C. F. CHILDS AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The oldest house in America specializing in 
Government Securities 


Chicago . 


Cleveland * 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Boston 
St. Louis 
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LIFE INSURANCE GROWS 
8 TIMES POPULATION 


Life insurance in force has grown 
eight times as fast as the nation’s pop- 


ulation during the past decade and 
reached a new record total of about 
$645,000,000,000 at the end of 1960 


About 90 per cent of the protection 


end of the year, o1 


in force at the 
$586.400.000.000. 


legal reserve life insurance companies 


was provided by 
and was owned by a total of 118,000,- 
000 policyholders—or two out of every 
three persons in the nation. The rest 
was with fraternal and assessment or- 
banks and the 
insurance 


ganizations, savings 
federal 


grams [or 


government's pro- 
veterans 

During 1960, life insurance in force 
with legal reserve companies increased 
$44.300.000.000 or 8 per 


the total at the end of 1959 


cent over 


Benefit payments to American poli- 


cvholders, their families and other 


beneficiaries, under their life policies 
and annuities, were also higher during 


1960 than in any 


7 , ‘ tarter 


much-discussed 


previous yeal 


Development of the 


and widely-heralded 


estate investment trust did not 


real 
get off the ground as fast as was gen- 
erally predicted in late 1960—in fact, 
it has hardly gotten off the ground 
it all because of the restrictive nature 
of some of the regulations. First large 
trust to form was in Philadelphia by 
estate interests, 


the Greenfield real 


with a public offering of securities 
which was quickly over-subscribed. 
Next came a big ten million dollar 


financing program for Real Estate In- 


vestment Trust of America, which 
owns properties in twelve states and 
is, in effect, an outgrowth of three 


Massachusetts business trusts, all of 


which have been in business more than 


sixty At time of public offer- 


ing, it had not yet qualified as a real 


years. 


estate investment trust. 
Then followed the first trust with 
the accent on A Boston 


registered a million-share issue 


mortgages, 
trust 
for public offering at $15 a share, pro- 
ceeds to be invested in diversified first 
mortgages. Half of 
with FHA or VA. 
The SBI’s Active: 
FHA programs have been slow start- 
ers, as the real estate investment trust 
invest- 


its loans will be 


Just as some 


has been, the small business 
ment companies are just beginning to 
hit their stride. A 


gage banking companies have formed 


number of mort- 
them and banks have been particu- 
larly active in organizing them. There 
are now more than 265 such licensed 
more than 


companies, with funds of 


$225.000.000, but so far the financing 





that’s been done is not too impressive 
by comparison with corporate volume 

only about $60,000,000 in long-term 
loans and equity financing. More im- 
pressive is the fact 1,500 small busi- 
nesses have been benefited. 

> Local anti-trust: Anti-trust activ- 
ity is something not confined to the 
Federal level—states can get into the 
act just as easily. In California, the 
State’s attorney general is casting an 
eye about for associations and groups 


which recommend “suggested sched- 
ules of fees.” He filed suit in Los 
Angeles against the 35,000-member 


California Real Estate Association and 
17 local Real Estate Boards alleging 
anti-trust that point. 
This same question has been up before 


violations on 


in other courts, so it will be interest- 


ing to see what results from this 


action. 





Making it Easy... 


We have 10,000 customers 
who order individual mort 
gage amortization schedules 
the easy way, on order post 
cards pre-imprinted with 
their name and address. 

he cards save their writ- 
ing their name and address 
each time they need a sched- 
ule, but more important, 
they save time and effort for 
all concerned. 


FINANCIAL puBLiSHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


FINANCIAL 


FIGURES 


When we receive one of 
these cards we return card 
and schedule promptly with- 
out waiting to make an in- 
voice. Billing is by monthly 
statement on which we de 
duct quantity discounts from 
the already low price of $1 
per schedule. Ask us to “send 
a supply of pre-imprinted 
order cards’. No expense to 
you, of course. 


KENmMore 6-1827 


FURNISHED FAST 








Title Service to Investors in Mortgage Loans 


Since 1906 


TEXAS * LOUISIANA * COLORADO * NEW MEXICO 


Home Office 
1301 MAIN 
DALLAS 
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Dallas Title and Guaranty 


Company 


























GOOD THING 7 
WHEN HE SAW If * 




















“A scribbler and something of a wit or wag’’ described this poetic, keen eyed 
highwayman who operated along the wealth-bearing trails of Northern California in 
the 1870's. The rutted roads of his time have been replaced by modern highways. And 
the wealth he sought has been magnified a million times over. Today, Northern Cali- 
fornia is rich in many more ways than were dreamed of during Bart's lifetime. 


College sites, industrial tracts and professional centers cover many plains and 
hills in this “richest of all lands.” Foundations for new homes and commercial buildings 
are poured every hour, but there’s ample room for growth. It is here, in the historic 
land of Northern California, where Sonoma Mortgage Corporation is best known. 
Why ? Because over $200,000,000 of SMC financing is now at work here for progressive 
residential and commercial builders and buyers. 





Prime Commercial and Industrial Loans 


SONOMA MORTGAGE CORPORATION - HENRY TRIONE, Pres. 
JOHN J. CUNNINGHAM, Exec. Vice-Pres. - VINTON H. DUTCHER, Vice-Pres. 


ap See SMC for FHA or VA Loans - Standbys - Construction Participation 








1701 FOURTH STREET - SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA - LiBerty 6-3310 
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many things are ours... 


and ours alone 


Two of these ave... 


our signature, 


lawyers Title [Insurance (Orporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 






and our trademark NE 
Through the years they have become the ]= 


| el cae d 
emblems of quality in the title insurance rey a 
industry: eee 


Wherever and whenever title insurance 1s 
required, investors look for these two char- 
acteristics — the signature and trademark 
that represent the title company known to 
be reliable in performance, respected for 
milegrily — broadest in experience 

Always look for these signs of quality. 


lawyers Title [nsurance (orporation 


Home Office — Richmond . Virginia 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $23,000,000 


LAWYERS TITLE SERVICE AVAILABLE IN 44 STATES, INCLUDING HAWAII; AND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, DETROIT, NEW YORK. 
REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN MORE THAN 275 OTHER CITIES. THOUSANDS OF APPROVED 
ATTORNEYS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY. 
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Nursing Homes — 


Wortgage Banker 


New 


Lending Opportunity 


N° LONGER the lost sheep of 
mortgage financing, the nursing 
home at last is coming into its own, 
and in a great big way. In fact, a 
nation-wide boom in the development 
of new nursing homes is in_ the 
making. 

A far cry from its own stereotyped 
image of the past—the simple “heart- 
of-gold operation run by sweet old 
ladies”—the nursing home of today 
is a complex and highly efficient busi- 
ness. It is also a profitable business. 

Gone (or, if not gone, at least fast 
going) are the cluttered firetraps of 
former days, the dreary old converted 
mansions and generally run-down der- 
elict housing, where the old and the 
sick would wait out their final days 
in bleak, cheerless and uncomfortable 
surroundings. Gone, too, is the con- 
the nursing 
Modern in 


cept of home as a “last 


refuge.” design, situated 


as often as not on sprawling green 
acreage, the 
bright, colorful and 
and out. Its 
are posh—rooms are large, light and 
airy, tastefully decorated, with bright 
wallpapers, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
contemporary furnishings and the like. 


current-day version is 
appealing, both 


inside accommodations 


The new nursing homes of today 
are being built specifically for the care 
of the sick and the elderly, at costs 
ranging anywhere from an average of 
$5,000 a bed on up as high as $7,000. 
Also, there is 
away from the crowded, deteriorating 
neighborhoods of the central city and 


a pronounced trend 


to the growing higher-income suburbs. 
In the Chicago suburban area, for ex- 
ample, according to figures released 


At FHA’s inception it is safe to say that no one could have 


predicted that one day there would be a lending program for nursing 


homes; and the fact that there is one today reflects the broader and 


broader uses to which the FHA system has been adapted. But it also 


reflects another highly significant fact: the changing character of 


our population, the shifting variations in age groups, the startling 


achievements in medicine and science. Most new FHA programs 


have been somewhat slow starters; and while the nursing homes 


program is no exception, it has succeeded in capturing general 


interest more rapidly than most others. All signs point to the 


distinct possibility that it will become an important and useful part 


of FHA—and one to which mortgage bankers can well afford to 


give their considered attention. 


by the Illinois state regional health 
office, in one six-month period alone 
licenses had been issued for the build- 
ing of six new nursing homes and 
construction plans were approved for 
at least another 10 such projects. 

All over the country new nursing 
homes are springing up at a quicken- 
ing pace. Many are being built by per- 
sons already in the business, others 
are financed by outsiders—as an in- 
vestment. For there is money to be 
made. 

Admittedly, it is still a novel idea 
to many—this idea of nursing homes 
being a business in which an investor 
can participate with the expectation 
of: realizing a reasonable return on 


By Robert J. Beran 


Associate Editor 


his investment. But the fact of the 
matter is that the ownership of a nurs- 
well-planned, well-located 


-is proving time 


ing home 
and well-operated - 
and time again to be a first class in- 
vestment opportunity. Nursing homes 
today, to quote one highly successful 
owner-operator, “are in the same spot 
that roadside cabins were 10 years ago 
just before they turned into ultra- 
modern motels.” 


From a mortgage point of view, a 
nursing home should be the type of 
which the financial 
interested. It is, 


investment in 
market would be 
after all, the type of enterprise from 
which, with intelligent business prac- 
tices, an excellent return can be made. 
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It is, indeed, as one mortgage lender 
sums it up, “a first rate deal. The 
physical security when a lender makes 
a loan on a nursing home is terrific 
It is not,” he points out, “just a brick 
and mortar thing. It is a very serious 
enterprise, dealing with human life 
not just a commodity.” 

Today. some 500.000 of this coun- 
try’s older citizens live in nursing 
homes. As America’s older population 
continues to increase, and some ex- 
perts estimate that by 1980 the num- 
ber of Americans 65 vears of age and 
older could well climb upwards of 
11 per cent of the total population, 
it is only log al to expect a corre- 
sponding increase in the chronically 
ill. Already, caring for the chronically 
ill presents a sizable challenge—a_ re 
cent National Health Survey has 


found that one of every seven Amer- 





cans has chronic or permanent health 


impairment. This challenge will grow, 
and along with it the need for better 
nursing home facilities 

But, however great future needs 
might prove, the need—right now 
is already pressingly urgent. It is, as 
the American Medical Association 
phrases it, “the most urgent health 
care need before the nation today.” 
And only a “strong program” of nurs- 
ing home construction can alleviate 
the pressure. Nation-wide, according 
to FHA Special Assistant for Nursing 
Homes Mrs. Helen Holt, there is an 
immediate need for a minimum of at 
least 264,000 additional nursing home 
beds. And this is a conservative esti- 
mate 

Figures published as of a year ago 
showed some 245,831 skilled nursing 
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home beds in the United States. The 
total estimated capacity of all current- 
day in-patient facilities, other than 
for general hospitals, stands at 450,- 
000 beds. This figure, of course, in- 
cludes both proprietary or commer- 


cially owned enterprises and _ those 
under public or non-profit ownership. 

In any discussion, however, of these 
figures, it must be kept in mind that 
there is considerable variation in 
counting since the term “nursing 
home” varies in its meaning, depend- 
ing both upon popular usage and state 
law. In some states, for example, the 
term encompasses facilities which pro- 
vide boarding home care only. In 
other states, a “nursing home” may 
denote anything from a children’s con- 
valescent home to the county poor- 
house: it may encompass any institu- 
tion from those providing every 


VUarine Manor, 150- 
hed proje ct currently 
under development in 
the Chicago area by 
Dovenmuehle. Reflect- 
ng the ve ry latest 

and best in today’s 
nursing home design, 
it is a far cry from 

the “last refuge” con- 


cept of yesteryear. 


general hospital service, except sur- 
gery, to those offering only the sim- 
plest of supportive services to rela- 
tively well older persons. 

In essence, though varying widely 
in accommodations and in services 
rendered, nursing homes generally are 
facilities where chronically ill oldsters 
receive supervised nursing care, in 
contrast to the shelter or boarding 
home variety where patients receive 
no nursing care. Of course, in the 
field of proprietary operations, a 
nursing home and a home for the 
aged is each a different thing. A pro- 
prietary nursing home, basically, is 
what its name implies—a home for 
the ill or chronically ill, not a home 
for the aging. 

Despite these many variations in 
definition, the painful fact must be 


faced — these facilities, by whatever 
name they might be called, are far 
too few in number. They fall far short 
of the need; the supply does not meet 
the demand. 

A growing need for a long time, 
it is one of which everyone has been 
aware—this need for expanded nurs- 
ing home facilities. The means of pro- 
viding them, however, has been slow 
in coming. Congress, recognizing the 
deficiency, lent its assistance by adding 

in the Housing Act of 1959—Section 
232 to the National Housing Act. This 
is the section which authorizes the 
Federal Housing Administration to 
insure mortgages on qualified pro- 
prietary nursing homes. 

Newest of the FHA programs, the 
Nursing Home Program is aimed at 
providing nursing homes which are 
economically sound and _ structurally 
adequate for the safety and proper 
care of occupants. As spelled-out in 
the law, the purpose of Section 232 
is “to assist the provision of urgently 
needed nursing homes for the care 
and treatment of convalescents and 
other persons who are not acutely ill 
and do not need hospital care, but 
who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services.” 

Except, of course, for modifications 
necessitated by the nature of nursing 
home mortgage insurance transactions, 
the program’s operating procedures 
and related administrative regulations 
are similar to the FHA 207 program 
which covers mortgage insurance on 
multi-family rental housing projects. 

A nursing home, on which FHA 
is to provide mortgage insurance, 
must be licensed or regulated by the 
state in which it is located. The skilled 
nursing care and all other related 
medical services must be prescribed 
by or performed under the direction 
of persons licensed to provide them. 
And it is specifically provided, in the 
statute, that FHA cannot insure a 
nursing home mortgage without first 
receiving from the responsible state 
certifying agency a certification that 
an actual need for the home does 
exist and that reasonable minimum 
standards for licensing and operating 
are in force. 

Within the statutory limits of $12.5 
million, the maximum insurable mort- 
gage amount is 75 per cent of the 
FHA-estimated value of the property. 
This means real estate value, not 

















income potential.) It can cover, of 
either the construction of a 
new home or the rehabilitation of an 
existing structure; and it may include 
advances made during construction. 
On rehabilitation projects, the mort- 
gage amount may not five 


times the cost of the new improve- 


course, 


exceed 


ments. Maximum mortgage maturity 
is 20 years. 

Originally, these mortgages carried 
a 5% per cent interest rate and, there- 
fore, could be sold—on the then-exist- 
ing market—only at a substantial dis- 
count. This, combined with the 25 
per cent equity requirement, made it 
impossible for the program to get off 
the ground. In June of last year, how- 
ever, the rate was increased to 534 
per cent, but then in February, at 
President Kennedy's direction, it was 
brought down to the current 51% per 
The FHA 


premium is one-half of one per cent. 


cent. mortgage insurance 
Depending on the number of beds 
other facilities 
proposed nursing home, the amount 
of the may vary 
from a $200,000 to 
maybe $1 with an 


and contained in a 


insured mortgage 
low of around 


million or more, 


average somewhere in the vicinity of- 


$500,000. 


off the 
program 


Just now really getting 
ground, the 232 
holds great promise. And as a pro- 
gram, after all, which provides 75 
per cent financing, it adds a new di- 
mension to the business. Traditionally, 
an anathema in lender 
few lenders—in pre-Sec. 232 days— 
willing to risk a nursing home venture, 
nursing homes today are looked upon 
as good investment risks. Lenders, 
now, are interested. 


Section 


circles, with 


There are those, of course, who in- 
sist the program will never amount 
to anything until the financing maxi- 
mum is upped to 90 per cent. One 
sponsor's agent goes so far as to state 
flatly that “at 75 per cent financing, 
the nursing home program has no in- 
terest for anybody.” By far the greater 
number of people, however, share the 
opinion that 90 per cent might be 
better, but even 75 per cent is better 
than nothing and maybe, if anything, 
it is actually beneficial for the FHA 
insurance limit on this type of prop- 
erty to be pegged at the 75 per cent 
maximum. A 90 per cent maximum, 
they are quick to point out, would 
make it all too easy for the wrong 


type of individuals to into the 
business. Too many people would be 
encouraged to try their hand at run- 
ning a people who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t make a go of it. 
One disastrous result could be cut- 
throat competition which would serve 
only to lower standards generally, 


get 


nursing home— 


In the field of nursing home opera- 
tions, particularly, price wars must be 
avoided at any cost. Any cut in prices 
and rates inevitably brings about a 
comparable cut in services, a develop- 
ment which can be detrimental to the 
“image” of the nursing home and to 
the very genuine need for them. 

As already emphasized, this particu- 
lar FHA program is just getting un- 
derway. But progress is steady and 
uphill. According to latest available 
figures, there were—as of April | 


36 active projects, for a total of 2,932 























Sheridan Pavilion 
H. F. Philipsborn 
& Co.’s contribution 
to the Chicago nursing 
home scene. First 
proprie tary skilled 
nursing home in the 
Midwest to receive an 
FHA mortgage, this 
144-bed operation 
includes numerous spe- 
ctal patient facilities. 


beds and an overall mortgage amount 
of $15,862,160. As of last November, 
only 23 projects were listed as having 
active status. FHA reports, too, a 
total of 86 firm proposals—and four 
mortgages actually in force, for a 
mortgage amount of $1,164,200. 

In evaluating a project’s chances of 
success or failure, FHA’s main con- 
cern is: is it a going business, will it 
have a reasonable chance of success? 
Assessing, in this way, the economic 
value of a business is something new 
for FHA. No other FHA program 
operates with such a feature. 

FHA does not, incidentally, decide 
the rates which a nursing home’s pa- 
tients are to be charged. This is to- 
tally within the discretion of the 
management. FHA’s only concern in 
regard to a project’s income or to the 








rates which patients may be charged 
is that they be competitive and within 
the reach of those seeking such ac- 
commodations as the individual proj- 
ect is equipped to offer. A project’s 
income, at least, should be sufficient 
to meet all operating expenses and 
debt service. 

Profit homes 
widely, 


margins of nursing 
vary naturally — depending 
heavily on the type of clientele served 
and the services provided. As a rule 
of thumb, however, the upper grade 
type of nursing home operation can 
be expected to garner an average 
after-tax profit of anywhere from 15 
income. A 

naturally 
enough, can be a strong determining 
factor. In a recent edition of the Chi- 
cago MBA’s Appraisal Brief, it was 


reported that “the average occupancy 


to 25 per cent of gross 


project's occupancy rate, 


homes in the State of 


of all nursing 
Illinois has been running from 85 per 
cent to 90 per cent. The break-even 
point with maximum financing is gen- 
erally about 65 per cent occupancy. 
It takes anywhere from one year to 
18 months for a new establishment to 
gain full occupancy.” This, of course, 
is just one state’s experience, but it 
is reflective of conditions generally. 


In any nursing home operation, “a 
philosophy of care” must be a prime 
consideration. And the quality of care 
which can be provided is related di- 
rectly to the funds available for con- 
struction and There is 
money to be made in a well-operated 
investor can 
expect a But a 
wrong emphasis can attract a wrong 
one, quite frankly, 


operation. 


and an 
return. 


nursing home, 


reasonable 


type of sponsor 
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who might be interested only in turn- 
ing a fast buck 

There is no room for second guess- 
ing in the planning of a new nursing 
home. Once the building is con- 
structed, there is no going back. The 
die is cast. The entire project is only 
as good as it was originally planned 
Basic to the planning of any project 
is its size—how many rooms, how 
many beds? And which is best, a 
small-size project of 20 or even fewer 
beds; or the larger, more complex 
type of facility providing, for example, 
150 to 200 beds? Or what about a 
| .000-bed institution? 

FHA limitations, for insurance pur- 
poses, set the minimum number of 
beds at 20 Experienced operators 
claim that a 50-bed operation is pref- 


likeliest 


Generally, it is 


erable for it offers the 


chances of success 


agreed, that for the best possible op- 
eration—from a profit potential stand- 
point—it is wise to keep the number 


of beds under 100 


tions do run higher, of course. Cur- 


Individual opera- 


rently under construction in the Chi- 
cago area, for instance, is a project 
which will have 144 beds: and under 
proposal in various sections of the 
country are 200-bed, 400-bed and even 
600-bed operations 


Arthur 


Associ- 


One authority in the field 
\. Ehrlich, of Arthur Ehrlich 
ates, a Chicago firm which has worked 
closely with many sponsoring groups 
in the planning and development of 
nursing homes around the country 
is of the opinion that “a nursing 
home of 50 beds or less can be op- 
erated successfully, if i is betne han- 


dli d by am ndit tdual »perator or rf 


it w self-sponsored. If. however. the 
sponsoring agent is to consist of a 
group of interested parties, with a 
administrative staff in 


Ehrlich 


should be a 100-bed minimum. 


professional 


charge, then,” advises, “‘it 

“For total efficiency, and to main- 
tain a warmth of relationships within 
the overall project, 200 beds make 
a good maximum,” he suggests 

Che modern nursing home, it would 
appear, cannot be an economic suc- 
cess if there are less than 50 beds 
Certain services and facilities are basic 
and the cost per bed, or per square 
foot of area for these facilities, be- 
comes prohibitive for developments 
of a smaller than 50-bed capacity. 

Another important point, and a 


somewhat controversial one, is the 
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ratio of private rooms to 2-bed and 
larger rooms, Surveys show that the 
higher the cost and the better the lo- 
cation, for any one particular opera- 
tion, the larger the percentage of pri- 
vate rooms. In no case, however, 
should this figure exceed 10 per cent 
of the total number of beds. 

A “blurred issue” in the minds of 
many people, but basic to the success 
nursing home operation, 1s 
In fact, and here again 
an expert in 


ot any 
manavceme nt 
these are the words of 
this field, “the success of a nursing 
home project is 100 per cent depend- 
ent on its management. This, just as 
with housing for the elderly, is a key 
point to be determined in advance, 
in the initial planning stages, in fact.” 
Che management of a nursing home 
can either make or break it. A spon- 
sor could have the most beautiful and 
efficiently equipped building in the 
country, but if it were to be operating 
under improper management, it could 
well prove a failure. Major emphasis 
must be placed on proper manage- 
ment—and this is no easy trick to 
turn, for there is no substantial labor 
pool from which to extract qualified 
personnel in abundance 
realistically 


As one investor so 


views it, “when making a _ nursing 
home loan, you are in effect making 
a loan on management.” 

Despite the shortage of modern 
nursing homes and despite the very 
real need for these facilities, no in- 
vestor should ever be unwary enough 
to deceive himself into believing that 
just any new facility will be immedi- 
ately accepted by a community, or 
that there can be no question of its 
immediate success. Great might be the 
need, but the mere materialization of 
a physical structure is in itself no 
guarantee of successful accomplish- 
ment. 

There are many angles to getting 
a nursing home into operation. First, 
ot course, any prospective sponsor 
must acquaint himself with the many, 
many details of what is, after all, a 
very specialized undertaking. He gets, 
before taking any formal action, as 
much information as possible. Next, 
he consults with the director of the 
FHA field office serving the locale 
where his contemplated project is to 
be located, since the program is ad- 
ministered directly by local FHA in- 
suring offices. This is a fundamental 
step which must be taken before he 


makes formal application for his in- 
sured mortgage. 

When the applicant appears and 
presents his proposal, FHA first con- 
siders the location of the proposed 
home. If the location is acceptable, 
FHA then moves on to analyzing the 
structure which is contemplated and 
gives an explanation of the mortgage 
loan and financial requirements to 
the sponsor. 

It is at this pre-application confer- 
ence that the feasibility of the proj- 
ect, and the acceptability of the spon- 
sor, is determined. At this time, the 
proposal is outlined in detail and the 
sponsor must be in a position to dis- 
cuss, among other points: the need, 
anticipated sources of patient refer- 
rals, number of beds, the likelihood 
of receiving state certification, vari- 
ous financial requirements, services to 
be provided, type and experience of 
the management and the professional 
qualifications or skill of the sponsor 
and his employees. 

Once a commitment is issued, con- 
struction may proceed. Once FHA 
insurance is granted, the loan is ready 
for placement. A wise move, in the 
initial proceedings, is for the sponsor 
to work first with preliminary draw- 
ings. These will be sufficient to secure 
a commitment. Final working draw- 
ings can then be completed after the 
commitment is secured. Generally 
speaking, the full “mechanics of clos- 
ing” can be completed in about 120 
days. from closing date. 

Working capital never should be 
less than a minimum 2 per cent of 
the amount for which the commit- 
ment is issued. Often, 10 to 15 per 
cent is a more realistic figure. Actu- 
ally, the amount required is deter- 
mined by the local FHA director on 
a case basis, depending upon the fi- 
nancial responsibility of the sponsor. 

For rehabilitation projects, all re- 
quirements relating to new construc- 
tion projects are likewise applicable, 
except that in existing work minor 
deviations from specific requirements 
are permissible provided the essential 
features and the intent of the stand- 
ards are observed. An existing struc- 
ture, to be rehabilitated, must be 
adaptable in size, shape and construc- 
tion to the proposed use and, in ad- 
dition, it must be basically sound in 
sufficient respects to warrant re-use. 
Otherwise, the construction cost of 
utilizing the existing work, not to men- 


—- 


tion the acquisition cost of the exist- 
ing improvements, could exceed the 
cost of constructing a new project and 
thereby defeat a primary purpose of 
rehabilitation. 

Any feature of a project which is 
likely to involve excessive mainte- 
nance or operating costs must be re- 
placed or corrected unless the project 
income will be sufficient to meet such 
expenses without jeopardizing the fi- 
nancial success of the project. A cost 
certification, indicating actual costs of 
all improvements, is required by FHA 
upon completion of the improvements. 

To make its nursing home program 
workable, both in effecting new con- 
struction and in promoting rehabili- 
tation where desirable, FHA has kept 
its regulations, its operating proced- 
ures and its minimum property stand- 
ards—for the nursing homes to be 
covered by its mortgage insurance 
as uncomplicated as possible. Never- 
theless, because the program is still 
so new, considerable red tape and de- 
lay is sometimes encountered: all of 
which gives rise, naturally enough, to 
a certain amount of griping and lam- 
entation over how slow FHA is in 
getting moving on the program. Com- 
ments in this vein, however, are not 
necessarily consistent with the facts. 

In any new program, certain initial 
delay and misunderstanding, unfamil- 
iarity with procedure, etc., is to be 
expected. There are rough spots to 
be smoothed out, naturally; it’s but 
par for the course. And, this program 
is new—it went on paper, as law, less 
than two years ago. 

To undertake a project involving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars sim- 
ply is not done overnight, or in one 
week, or in a month or two. People 
just don’t toss their money into a cap 
and say, “Here it is—go build your 
nursing home.” Certainly, it was never 
that easy before FHA came into the 
picture, either. 

A major gripe seems to be that 
FHA commitments “just aren’t being 
issued.” Sometimes—in many in- 
stances, in fact—commitments can be 
slow in coming, and sometimes they 
aren’t issued, at all. But this, abso- 
lutely, is not the rule rather than the 
exception. The basic operational ma- 
chinery of the program is sound. On 
a national scale, full processing pro- 
cedures have been prepared and these 
are being implemented as quickly as 
feasible. In the larger cities, particu- 





Required Data for Pre-Application 
Conference with FHA 


> A statement indicating that the sponsors have read FHA Adminis- 
trative Regulations, Part 237—-Mortgage Insurance for Nursing 
Homes. 

>» Information regarding the building, i.e., rehabilitation or additions 
to existing construction, proposed new construction, etc., including 
number of beds and composition of units, sewer and water facili- 
ties; rough architectural sketches showing plot plan, typical floor 
plans, building elevations, location of furniture in typical living 
units and community rooms; and drawings of any existing structure 
and proposed alterations. 


>» A statement of the business structure of the proposed sponsorship: 
evidence that the sponsorship has received or can produce the cer- 
tifications required by Part 237.6 of the Administrative Regulations; 
and evidence that local authorities having jurisdiction over design 
and operation have reviewed and given at least preliminary ap- 
proval to the proposal. 

>» A detailed operations program, indicating number of beds, types 
of patients anticipated, services to be rendered, etc.; and complete 
data on anticipated financial requirements of the facility, including 
a breakdown of estimated income and expenses, methods of financ- 
ing, and sources of funds. 


>» Information with respect to experience of the sponsorship, or lessee, 
pertinent to the operating of a “skilled nursing home.” 


Fees and Charges 

The following fees and charges may be collected by the mortgagee: 

>» FHA application fee of $1.50 per thousand dollars of the amount 
of the loan applied for—paid by mortgagor at the time application 
is filed. 

>» FHA commitment fee which, when added to the application fee, 
will aggregate $3.00 per thousand dollars of the face amount of 
the loan set forth in the commitment—paid by mortgagor within 
30 days after the date of the commitment. 

>» FHA inspection fee of $5.00 per thousand dollars of the amount of 
the loan set forth in the commitment—paid by the mortgagor at 
the time of initial closing of the loan. 

» Mortgagee’s initial service charge, not to exceed 1% per cent of 
the original principal amount of the mortgage—paid by mortgagor 


as closing cost. 











larly, operations are proceeding offices generally, One corrective step 
smoothly—the wheels are turning, the might be for each FHA local office 
gears are in mesh. to assign one specific individual to 

Not all applications are carried this particular phase of operations ie 
through to completion, naturally. to, in effect, build up on a local basis 
Manv die a natural death—often- what eventually could develop into 
times through loss of interest on the @ COrps of experts on nursing home 
sponsor’s part. Where FHA is re- 
sponsible, however, it is purely a local In commenting on these “charges” 
problem, most likely one of individual of slowness and delay, FHA’s Helen 
personnel. This should in no way re- Holt defends her Agency’s position by 
flect discredit on the program itself reminding its critics that, rather than 
or on the workings of FHA regional (Continued page 30) 


loans. 
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Big problem, 


maybe our biggest, is 


portance of seasonal unemployment 
can be obtained from the range of un- 
employment levels during the twelve 
months of the year. Unemployment 
in February is usually somewhat more 
than fifteen per cent above the year’s 
average, while unemployment in Oc- 
tober is more than twenty per cent 
below that average. Thus, an unem- 
ployment volume of 5.5 million in 
February would on a seasonal basis 
become about 3.75 million in October. 


Can We Put Everyone To Work? 


Vo one knows, but every one does know that many deep 
and significant changes are occurring in our labor 
force, changes that will be vital in the future. 

Mr. Clague profiles unemployment in the early 60s 





NEMPLOYMENT is not the 
U product of any one cause—there- 
fore it has no single solution. It is the 
result of many factors. We cannot 
make precise numerical estimates of 
each of these factors, but it is of some 
help to distinguish among them, par- 
ticularly with respect to their different 
characteristics and their relative im- 


portance 


> The American economy is highly 
seasonal. In July of each year there 
are about 4 million more jobs than in 
the preceding February. These jobs 
grow out of seasonal expansion in ag- 
riculture, construction, summet resorts, 
et 

> The labor force expands each 
year to meet this need. Teenagers, 
both boys and girls, leave school in 
late spring, seek jobs for the summer, 
and return to school in September. 
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By EWAN CLAGUE 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Women homemakers likewise enter 
the labor market in large numbers for 
the summer months and return to 
homemaking in the autumn. 

>» However, some unemployment of 
year-round workers results from these 
seasonal swings. The construction in- 
dustry furnishes a good example 
there are at least a half million more 
jobs in the summer than in midwinter. 

> So seasonal unemployment is not 
exactly the inverse of employment. 
Peak unemployment and the low point 
of employment both occur in Febru- 
ary, but peak employment in July is 
usually accompanied by fairly high 
unemployment levels, especially in 
years when teenagers and women have 
trouble finding summer jobs. The low 
point of unemployment occurs in Oc- 
tober 


Some rough indication of the im- 


Employment and unemployment 
also fluctuate over the swings of the 
business cycle, from prosperity to de- 
pression and back again. The unem- 
ployment at the present time is due in 
part to the business down turn which 
occurred during the past year. The 
revival of business will bring about a 
rise in employment. 


It is difficult to measure quantita- 
tively the exact effect cyclical swings 
in business have upon employment 
(since other causative factors influence 
the labor market in the meantime). 
However, there is some evidence of 
upward trends in unemployment in 
recent prosperity periods. For exam- 
ple, in the extreme labor stringency 
of wartime, unemployment rates fell 
below 2 per cent of the labor force. 
In periods of severe peacetime short- 
ages, unemployment rates of 3 per 
cent were reached. In 1956-57 the 
low rate levelled out around 4 per 
cent, while in 1959-CO the rate av- 
eraged about 51% per cent. 

In a dynamic expanding economy, 
such as exists in the United States, 
some unemployment is inevitable. Few 
optimists would expect less than 4 per 
cent unemployment in the best peace- 
time periods. 

The unemployment rate is less im- 
portant than the duration. With max- 
imum unemployment insurance cov- 
erage, and with duration of benefits 
for as much as twenty-six weeks, a 
reasonable ideal would be for practi- 
cally all unemployed workers to ob- 
tain new jobs within twenty-six weeks. 
In unemployment insurance this would 
mean a relatively low level of benefit 
exhaustions; in the total unemploy- 
ment figures for the economy it would 





| 





mean only a small number reported 
work more than twenty-six 
weeks. There have been prosperity 
periods in the 1950’s when this num- 
ber was around 200,000 or below. In 
March, 1961 
800,000. This was the primary reason 
for the passage of the temporary ex- 


out of 


the number was about 


tended benefits legislation. 

Che history of economic develop- 
ment is one of technological change 
mechanization, automation, new ma- 
terials, etc. Changes in technology can 
result in the elimination of firms, in- 
This 


is a continuous process; it is occurring 


dustries, occupations and jobs, 


all the time. 

There is no doubt that changes in 
technology occur faster and are more 
widespread during some economic pe- 
riods than in others. Generally speak- 
ing, changes are more rapid following 
a war in which industry has been sub- 
ject to great dislocation. 

echnological change does not oc- 
cur evenly across the economy; it is 
most striking in limited areas, in cer- 
tain industries and in individual firms. 
For example, the output per man-hour 
studies of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics sometimes show spectacular tech~ 
nological advances in some industries 
while there are negligible changes oc- 
curring in others. 

New technology does not necessarily 
result in unemployment. Firms and 
industries which are expanding rap- 
idly often hire more workers, even 
saving is 


tremendous labor 


Occupations may be 


though 
taking place. 
eliminated and widespread job dis- 
placement may occur, but no direct 
unemployment. 

The annual rate of increase in out- 
man-hour for the private 
World War II 


3-3'¥% per cent per year. 


put per 
economy since has 
been about 
However, some of this technology gain 
has been offset by less work time— 
holidays, vacations, shorter hours, part- 
time, and slack employment. When 
converted to output per man-year, the 
rate may average somewhere between 
2 and 2% per cent per year. On a 
conservative estimate it would mean 
at least 14% million jobs, which would 
require at least 2 per cent annual in- 
crease in gross national product to 
provide increasing new jobs. 
Technological unemployment, when 
it does occur, will be concentrated in 


two places: 


“In the early 1960's the average annual increase (in labor force) is 
likely to be at least one and a quarter million, with a step-up to 
114 million by 1965 and 134, million by 1970. Roughly estimated, 
it would require a growth of about 2 per cent per year in real gross 
national product to match this growth of the labor force in the 


coming decade.” 


>» In industries where production 
has levelled off or is actually declining. 

>» Among firms and industries which 
fail to automate or otherwise main- 
tain a technological advance. 
technological 


In other words, un- 


employment occurs at a distance, in 
places where its direct influence would 
not readily be recognized. 
Unemployment is to some degree 
correlated with the supply of labor. 
When the civilian supply shrinks, as 
in wartime, unemployment almost dis- 
appears, even though millions of addi- 
tional workers are brought into the 
labor force. Conversely, a rapid growth 
of the labor force can produce more 
workers than can readily be absorbed 


Dur- 


ing the 1950’s labor force growth was 


by the growth of the economy. 
comparatively slow—only about three- 
quarters of a million additional work- 
year. This rate has now been 
sharply stepped In the 
1960’s the average annual increase is 


ers per 
up. early 


likely to be at least one and a quarter 
million, with a step-up to 1% million 
by 1965 and 134 million by 1970 

Roughly estimated, it would require 
a growth of about 2 per cent per yeal 
in real gross national product to match 
this growth of the labor force in the 
coming decade. 

The rate of unemployment is influ- 
enced by a wide variety of human fac- 
tors—those which are personal to the 
worker and his family. 

Outstanding 
graphic immobility 
workers do not readily and quickly 


among these is geo- 


unemployed 


move from one community to another. 
Industries may move but the workers 
do not. In fact, workers of middle age 
and above have a very low rate of 
inter-community movement. The dis- 
tressed area problem is an outgrowth 
of this immobility. 

Although there was extremely high 
mobility during World War II, there 
has been a slowing down since. During 
the 1950’s the labor force has aged 
perceptibly on the average; and the 
great rise in home ownership has also 
been an additional influence. 

In one respect the 1960's 
change this trend, or at least modify 


may 


it. The sharp expansion in young 
workers will introduce an element of 
mobility and flexibility in the labo: 
force in the 1960's. 

A second important influence of a 
similar kind is occupational immobil- 
ity-—-the tendency of workers to stay 
with declining industries and occupa- 
tions. Labor turnover has been grad- 
ually declining for the past decade. 
have been 
One is the 


A number of factors 
working in this direction. 
development of private pension plans, 
supplementary unemployment benefits, 
health and welfare plans, etc. The 
vereater stake a worker has in his in- 
dustry and company the less likely he 
is to accept other work, even in the 
same community. 

young 


the influx of 


trend 


Apart from 
workers, this 
tional immobility is likely to continue 


in the 1960's. 


toward occupa- 


Since these human or personal fac- 
tors May operate as a drag on reem- 
ployment in the 1960's, community ef- 
forts may need to be undertaken to 
offset their unemployment effects. In 
general, this would be the develop- 
ment of methods of facilitating and 
speeding up the transferability of 
workers who become unemployed. 

The conclusion from the above anal- 
ysis is that 
more detailed information on the un- 
employed. We need statistics which 
will enable us to distinguish between 
workers and 


there is urgent need for 


permanent year-round 
those who are part-time, seasonal, o1 
occasional workers. We need also to 
know more about the yearly work pat- 
terns of the unemployed. And we need 
to know about family relationships, 
whether the worker is a primary or 
secondary wage earner in the family, 
as well as the whole family’s employ- 
ment and earnings situation. 

The importance of these distinctions 
is that public policies designed for 
one group of unemployed may be 
wholly ineffective for others. Further- 
more, it would enable us to distinguish 
between critical unemployment prob- 
lems and those which are of secondary 
importance. 
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Income Tax Aspects in Sellin 


o 
eo 


Mortgage Servicing Contracts 


RECENT decision of the Tax 
Court of the United States has 
become a matter of concern to the 
mortgage banking community. That 
is the case of Nelson Weaver Realty 
55 6 T.C 


The mortgage company in 


Com pany Commissioner, 
No. 104 
that case sold all of its rights to serv- 
ice a portfolio of mortgages owned 
by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany with aggregate principal bal- 
ances of some $15,000,000 for a price 
$120,000 The seller re- 
ported this as a long-term capital gain 


of about 
but the Tax Court held the entire 
amount to constitute ordinary income. 


Che case is on appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, so the final word has not been 


spoken. 


In a transaction of this kind the 
interests of the seller and the pur- 
chaser, insofar as income taxes are 
concerned, may run in opposite direc- 
tions In order to get capital vain, 
the seller must establish that he has 
sold a “capital asset”; in short, that 
what he has sold is “property” within 
the meaning of the capital gain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
If, for example, what he has sold is 
good will, he gets the capital gain 
tax benefits, but the purchaser may 
not amortize the price he paid for it 
since good will is property of an in- 
definite life. On the other hand, if 
what has been sold is an intangible 
asset, which has an estimable limited 
life, the seller may still get capital 
gain and the purchaser may amortize 
the cost ratably over that life term 


In the Weaver case, the seller con- 
tended that what he had sold was a 
going concern, a department of his 
business, and the good will attaching 
thereto. The Court, however, rejected 


this claim on the ground 
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With this article MBA’s new tax counsel (see next page for 


announcement) begins a series concerned with tax matters which 


have a pertinent bearing on mortgage banking. As a result 


of many new—and some unpredictable 





developments 


within mortgage banking in recent years, tax questions come 


up more and more. And, recently, it seems that when they 


do, there are no precedents. Mr. Kilpatrick is a distinguished 


Washington attorney who has specialized in this area of law. 


> That the service contract between 
the seller and the institutional investor 
was terminable on five days’ notice by 
the latter and 


* That all of the seller’s files and 
records pertaining to the mortgage 
portfolio were the property of the in- 
vestor and not of the seller, so that 
he had not sold any “property” 


> That good will was not mentioned 
in the contract and that, in fact, the 
seller continued in the mortgage bank- 
ing business after the transaction, 


which indicates no sale of good will. 


It was also deemed material by the 
Court that the purchaser already had 
a servicing contract of its own with 
the same insurance company, so that 
it did not acquire from the seller any 
right to sell mortgages to the insur- 
ance company or, the Court said, “to 
service loans for” that company. [The 
latter dictum is of dubious validity 

unless referring to loans placed in 
the future with the insurance com- 
pany) because, as a result of the trans- 
action, the purchaser did get the right, 


By H. CECIL KILPATRICK 


previously held by the seller, of servic- 
ing the particular loans involved.| 

The fundamental issue in the 
Weaver case lies in a somewhat “gray” 
area of the law. Some courts have 
held that where the contract rights 
sold include more than a mere right 
to earn future income from personal 
services and include the elements of 
a going business which have value, 
capital gain treatment is appropriate,’ 
and the Internal Revenue Service has 
so ruled in the case of sale of an auto- 
mobile dealer’s exclusive franchise for 
the distribution of one make of cars 
handled by him.’ Later cases* have 
cast doubt upon this rule in situations 
where no physical properties went 
along with the transfer of contract 
rights. In any event, the courts are 
in general agreement that, where all 
that is sold is the seller’s right to earn 
income through personal services, cap- 

1Commissioner v. Goff, 212 F. 2d 875; Jones v. 
Corbyn, 186 F. 2d 450; Smoak Commissioner, 
43 BTA 907. 

*Rev. Rul. 55-374, 1955-1 C.B. 370. 


} . Mansfield Journal Co. v. 
2. 


2.2 Commissioner, 31 
&r.c, Of 


ital gain treatment is not applicable.* 
This is the category in which the Tax 
Court placed the transaction by the 
Weaver Company. If the Court of 
Appeals agrees with that conclusion 
on the record made, it is assumed that 
the Tax Court’s decision will be af- 
firmed. If on the other hand, it agrees 
with the taxpayer that the record 
clearly establishes the transfer of other 
valuable contract rights, the result 
should be a reversal. 

Question then is: where does 

this put the purchaser? 

Where does this place the purchaser 
in such a transaction? As stated be- 
the cost of good not 
amortizable and can be recovered only 
on a subsequent sale of that good will 
along with the business to which it 
attaches.» The Treasury regulations 
which categorically prohibit amortiza- 
tion of the cost of good will (and 
which are supported in this respect by 
judicial authority) ,° however, do pro- 
vide: 

“If an intangible asset is known 
from experience or other factors to 
be of use in the business or in the 
production of income for only a 
limited period, the length of which 
can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy, such an intangible asset 
may be the subject of a depreciation 

(Em phasis sup plied.) 
The controversies over the right of 
the purchaser of such an intangible 
to deduct depreciation (or amortiza- 
tion) have revolved around the appli- 
cation of the italicized language to the 
facts of the particular case, and have 
related not to the question of the pur- 
chaser’s right to recover his cost out 
of the receives from the 
intangible but rather to the 
period over which he must spread that 
recovery. As the Tax Court said in 
a case® involving amortization by the 


fore, will is 


allowance.” 


income he 


asset, 


purchaser of the cost of another’s right 
to insurance renewal commissions: 
“Such cost properly can be re- 
covered out of income to be re- 
ceived for limited periods which are 
We noted 
in the somewhat similiar situation 
in James F. Oates, 18 T.C. 570, that 
the length of time for which com- 


parable commissions would be paid 
& & &» 


ascertainable in length. 


is actuarially ascertainable 

‘General Artists Corp. v. Commissioner, 17 T.C. 
1518, aff’d. 205 F. 2d 360; McFall v. Commissioner, 
344 BTA 108; George K. Gann, 41 BTA 388. 
5Treas. Regs. 1.167(a)-3. 

*Frances E. Latendresse, 26 T.C. 318, 327. 


The Court then went on to say that 
while the insurance agent in this par- 
ticular case had failed to establish 
facts’ which would permit the com- 
putation of a mathematically accurate 
allowance, nevertheless ‘“‘to allow no 
amortization, under the present cir- 
cumstances, would be the completely 
wrong conclusion.’® The Court, there- 
fore, exercising its own discretion, al- 
lowed the cost of the contract to be 
written off at specified amounts for 
each of the four years under consid- 
eration. This decision was affirmed by 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
7th Circuit in 243 F. 2d 577. 

It would appear from what the Tax 
Court said in the Weaver case (though 
for a different purpose) , that it should 
not be too difficult for the purchaser 
of a mortgage servicing contract to 
establish a sound basis for amortiza- 
tion. For example, in the Weaver case, 
the Court found that the average age 
of the loans involved was 62 years; 
that indicated 
that the loans would be fully paid by 
the mortgagors between the 8th and 
10th years of the lives of the loans; 
and that therefore the average life ex- 
pectancy of such loans at the time of 


Weaver's experience 


the transaction was between 2 and 3 
years. Assuming the same rate of de- 
cline in service fee-income as had pre- 
vailed during the prior two years (as 
a result of reduction in principal bal- 
the Court found the amount 
could be ex- 


ances ) 
of such income which 
pected during the remainder of the 
life of the loans. 

Experience would seem to point 

to one of two methods used. 

With similar evidence, based on the 
experience of the parties to such a 
transaction, or the expert testimony of 
independent mortgage bankers having 
sufficient experience with the type of 
loans involved, a sound argument 
could be made for deducting the cost 
either (a) ratably over the estimated 
remaining life of the loans, or (b) in 
proportion to the anticipated income 
for each year of that life, as projected 
on the basis of anticipated declining 
loan balances. The latter method ap- 
pears to have been used in the case 
cited in foot note 6. 

CONCLUSION 

1. If the seller expects to get the 

"We must bear in mind always that, in a tax 
controversy, the burden of proof is on the taxpayer 


5To the same effect: Stewart Title Guaranty Co., 
20 T.C. 630, 636. 





benefits of capital gain treatment on 
sale of such a portfolio, he must begin 
his planning with the terms of the 
mortgage servicing agreement, so that 
if he sells his rights under such agree- 
ment it will be demonstrable that he 
has sold property rights over and be- 
yond the mere right to receive pay- 
ment for services to be rendered; 

2. If the purchaser desires to amor- 
tize the cost of the rights acquired 
from the seller in such a transaction, 
he must be in a position to demon- 
strate actuarially the period during 
which he may reasonably expect to 
from the rights as- 


receive income 


signed. 





Kilpatrick Is Named 
Tax Counsel for MBA 


H. Cecil Kilpatrick, a partner of 
the law firm of Kilpatrick, Ballard 
& Beasley, Washington, D. C., was 
named special tax counsel of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 
by the board of 





governors at their 
spring meeting in 
Montreal. Mr. Kil- 
patrick is a promi- 
nent Washington 
lawyer, specializ- 
ing in Federal tax- 
ation. Because of 
the rapid increase 
in tax matters ef- 
fecting mortgage 
banking during recent years, the board 
of governors decided that this field 
required specialized attention. In ad- 
looking into 


H. C. Kilpatrick 


dition to his work of 
all tax matters concerning mortgage 
investment, Mr. Kilpatrick will con- 
tribute articles on the subject to The 
Mortgage Banker. (First on page 28) 

Mr. Kilpatrick has practiced law in 
Washington since his admission to the 
Bar in 1923. He 
Section of Taxation of the American 
Association from 1948 to 1950 
1954-55 he was a member of 


was chairman of 


Bar 
and in 
the President’s Conference on Admin- 
istrative Agencies. He is also a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar and in 1959-61 
as a member of the Advisory Group 
to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


served 


He is also general counsel of the 
Real Estate 


nue, 
National 
Investment 


Association of 


Funds. 
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NURSING HOMES 


from page 25 


indicating a lack of interest or a lack- 
adaisical attitude, “it shows a sound 
approach to financing which requires 
detailed reporting and investigation of 
all aspects ol these huge transactions.” 

Quite frequently, also, local ordi- 
nances not FHA will cause delays 
All too often, for example, state codes 
and standards are in conflict with 
FH \ requirements and the recone iling 
of the variations can create delay 

It will take, quite certainly, a while 
to get this program rolling. And it 
could well be that it will take the 
mortgage banker to do it. It will be 
1 difficult job and he will not get 
rich on it. But there is money to be 
made—and one thing is certain, there 
is no shortage of investor money 

An Eastern bank which, admittedly, 
might never entertain the idea of a 
$100 thousand construction loan in 
the West, will, however, provide the 
money if it's a question of $1 million 
or more. Substantial amounts of 
money are available at a one per cent 
fee. A mortgage banker can provide 


construction loan money through his 


local lines of credit: or if not, it can 
be arranged, for example, for a New 
York bank to participate with the 
mortgage banker’s small local bank 
Che local bank, of course, is then the 
mortgagee of record 

Mortgage brokers, Loo, look upon 
this field of nursing home investment 
as a bright new prospect. They are 
iunxious for the mortgage banker. the 
fellow who originates and _ services 
loans, to get into the picture, for he 
is the one best equipped to “wrap 
up the package.” Once FHA issues 
its commitment in the local mortga- 
gee’s name, “it is a simple matter, 
then,” says one Eastern broker, “for 
the mortgagee to come to us and we, 
very easily, will place the loan and 
get the take-out from one of our 
lenders.” 

A recent quotation by one of the 
biggest mortgage broker houses the 
firm of J. Maxwell Pringle & Co., 
Inc. in New York—indicates it is in 
a position to submit offerings at 100, 
without servicing, to yield 5% per 
cent; or at about 98, with servicing at 
V4 per cent, to yield approximately 
the same. 


Numerous examples of successful 
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mortgage banker ventures in nursing 
home construction and financing are 
already a matter of record. 

One such “case history’—Sheridan 
Pavilion, a $1,250,000 project being 
built in Chicago—is the first propri- 
etary skilled nursing home in the Mid- 
west area to receive an FHA mort- 
gage. The mortgage amount is 
$836,600. A 144-bed operation, the 
+2,000 sq. ft., 4-story structure will be 
air conditioned and will provide an 
impressive variety of patient facilities, 
including occupational and _ physical 
therapy, social programming, barber, 
beauty and dental. There is to be, 
also, a chapel in addition to lounges, 
administrative offices and various staff 
facilities. The project will be medically 
supervised, with a former executive 
director of Chicago’s famous Michael 
Reese Hospital being retained as a 
consultant. The originating mortgage 
firm is H. F. Philipsborn & Co 

Another major effort in this field, 
and likewise in Chicago, is Marine 
Manor-——a new construction project 
being developed by Dovenmuehle, 
Inc. A $919,500 project, it is designed 
to provide a 150-bed capacity. 

Che project is going ahead, but not 
without encountering an obstacle or 
two. For one thing, the City of Chi- 
cago—just after the Dovenmuchle 
firm was issued its FHA commitment 

put into effect an ordinance change, 
which prohibited the building of nurs- 
ing homes in residential areas. The 
project’s sponsors then had to try 
pushing for a zoning variation permit 
Chis, of course, took time and caused 
considerable delay. Eventually, how- 
ever, the City’s mayor vetoed the anti- 
nursing home zoning regulation; final 
plans and documents then were drawn 

In reviewing the firm’s experience 
with this project, one of the men most 
closely connected with it sums it all 
up as being “really, no great prob- 
lem.” Problems there are, of course, 
he points out, but “in the main, they 
are problems of newness and unfa- 
miliarity with the regulations, with 
the processing techniques, etc.—both 
on the part of FHA and the mort- 
gage banker.” 

The mortgage banker, in his opin- 
ion, must acquaint himself with the 
operation—including all potential and 
future developments, as well as many 
types of auxiliary services and features. 
“These are all elements,” he em- 


phasizes, “which have never before 
necessarily entered into the mortgage 
business—staff appointments, work al- 
lotment, equipment, physical accou- 
trements, operational (based on medi- 
cal practices) procedure, etc.” 

Because of the attractiveness of the 
nursing home as a product and as an 
economic necessity, the velocity of ac- 
tion in this field is destined to in- 
crease steadily until the problem is 
solved. A safe prediction to make, for 
all evidence is pointing toward it, 
the development of nursing homes in 
this country is going to be success- 
ful. And because—as always, in situa- 
tions of this type—American inge- 
nuity and enterprise is responding to 
the challenge, the overall level of 
quality for nursing homes throughout 
the country is being increased ma- 
terially. 

Not only is the need a great big 
one, but as a result of the modern, 
new concepts influencing style and 
design, a broad new market is de- 
veloping. People, who a few years 
ago would never even have considered 
the thought of taking up residence in 
the old run-down, ramshackle estab- 
lishments which all-too-often passed 
for nursing homes, are today signing 
up on waiting lists for admittance. 
Gone, too, is the stigma of being 
“shut away” by one’s own family. 

In making the process of building 
nursing homes easier and more at- 
tractive for the mortgage banker and 
for the investor, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role—through its special pro- 
cram of nursing home insurance—is, 
however simple, a most effective con- 
tributing force. Reduction of the risk, 
through FHA insurance, enables an 
increasingly greater volume of funds 
to be brought out of the private sector 
of the economy. 

It’s a simple formula: you reduce 
the risk to the person who puts up 
the money, the money becomes more 
readily available and the work which 
needs to be done, gets done! 

“That your community may badly 
need such a facility is reason enough 
for a thoughtful pause.” So said some- 
one, once. Who said it is not im- 
portant; the message it conveys is. 

By learning how to do it, you ul- 
timately eliminate the problems and 
the headaches. You find it’s all very 
worthwhile. You find, too, that next 
time around, it can be so much easier. 














President’s Page 


THE NEW HOUSING 


HE Housing Act of 1961—the largest leg- 
islative omnibus ever to roll off the Con- 
gressional assembly line—was passed on June 27 


and signed by the President on June 30. 


Without question, this Act is the most liberal 
in its extensions of credit and subsidies, the most 
far-reaching in its implications for the private 
housing market, and the most complex in its 
provisions of any housing legislation we have yet 
seen. In spite of the promptness with which 
FHA has issued its regulations putting the new 
terms and conditions into ef- 
fect, I suspect it will be 
months before all the signifi- 
cant details can be fully fa- 
miliar to the field offices that 
must administer them, let 
alone our organizations that 
must try to make the Act a 
practicable instrument. And 
the FHA sections, extensive 
and complicated as they are, 





Robert Tharpe 


still are only a minor part of 


this massive statute. 


This is our problem. Amid the concentration 
on the numerous forms of subsidies to cities and 
on the particular areas of the market that a few 
officials in Washington have decided are more 
important than the rest, the question looms large 
as to whether FHA can continue to be useful 
as the broad instrument of the private home 
mortgage market that it was designed to be. 
This question grows even larger as we note 
Congress’ failure for six months to provide FHA 
with the authority to use its own earned funds 
to prevent the delays in processing that have 
been allowed to build up at the most critical 
period in the building year; and when we see 
maximum permissive interest rate on FHA mort- 
gages lowered to unmarketable levels at a time 


LEGISLATION 


when the season’s financing arrangements have 


largely been made. 


Our organizations will, of course, do their 
utmost to make the Act effective. We shall try 
to make the whole needs of the market under- 
stood to those in power. We shall be sympathetic 
toward the new provisions, but, at the same 
time, we must avoid encouraging a volume of 
housing simply to take advantage of the over- 
generous terms that the Act offers and repeating 
the sad error that was induced by Section 608 
a decade ago. 


Above all we must stand by the principles 
to which this Association has consistently ad- 
hered—the principles of a free private market, 
which government may police and facilitate, but 
not direct and control. This is a good time to 
take the MBA Statement on Policy out of the 
file and compare the means and the objectives 
we have set down there with the trends in which 
we find ourselves caught up today. 

If, as I am becoming increasingly apprehen- 
sive, the instruments that have been so success- 
ful in facilitating the broad development of the 
housing market are weakened, then we must be 
bold enough to seek new means to achieve this 
objective. Our responsibility is, and must con- 
tinue to be, to the whole market, and not simply 
to special sectors of it. 

It may be already late to begin thinking about 
this, but we should certainly delay no longer. I 
am hopeful that before long we may begin con- 
versations on this matter with those institutional 
groups with which we have been most closely 
associated. 

Sincerely, 


(Harare oka72— 


PRESIDENT 
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Market Price for |! 





HE housing industry is a major 

claimant for the nation’s total sav- 
ings. Last year mortgages absorbed 
about $17 billion or 40 per cent ol 
the total of all funds made available 
to borrowers of all types. Inevitably, 
therefore, what happens in the finan- 
cial markets is a matter of considerable 
importance to the housing industry 
These developments in the financial 
markets, in turn, reflect two sets of 
influences changing basic forces in 
the economy and the nation’s credit 
and monetary policies 

As for the former, if we look back 
over the vears. one thing is unmistak- 
ably clear: The basic flow of savings 
is fairly even from year to year, but 
the demand for funds is subject to 
considerable volatility. With high and 
rising levels of business activity, the 
demand for funds is heavy, while in a 
recession these demands are consider- 
ably muted. The price of money, 
therefore, is subject to considerable 
fluctuation. These fluctuations should 
not, of course, be exaggerated. From 
the peak in 1957 to the low in 1958, 
long term interest rates dropped only 
a little over a half a per cent, with 


short term rates showing a consider- 
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ably sharper drop, as would be ex- 
pected. During the last recession the 
change was even less. 

We seem now to be in the early 
stages of a business expansion, the end 
of the recession probably having come 
in February. Since then most meas- 
ures of general business conditions 
have strengthened. Industrial produc- 
tion has risen, employment, apart from 
seasonal swings, has been increasing. 
Retail sales and personal incomes have 
also been rising. These improvements 
seem to be too broad-based to be a 
momentary interruption to a declining 
trend. 

We have been the beneficiaries re- 
cently of predictions, some of them par- 
ticularly doleful, that the expansion 
this time will be weak and anemic. It 
may be. It may also turn out to be a 
strong one. One can say categorically 
that at this stage we do not have con- 
crete evidence one way or the other. 
Our inability at this point to be spe- 
cific about what will lead the way to 
the top is no proof that these strengths 
will not emerge. It is seldom possible 
in this early stage of an expansion to 
be very specific about precisely what 
is going to carry the economy forward. 


If we shield home buyers from the 


oney 


is it a policy of no money at all? 


By DR. PAUL W. MeCRACKEN 
Professor of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 


Thus the most realistic assumption is 
that the course and vigor of the ex- 
pansion will be similar to those after 
other mild recessions. 

If this is true, we can expect a 
quickening in the demand for funds 
and some tendency for interest rates 
to rise. Should the housing industry 
view such a development with alarm? 
This leads right to the subject of 
credit policy. 

A policy of trying to shield home 
buyers from rising rates would clearly 
be inimical to the welfare of some 
buyers and to the vitality of the hous- 
ing industry. On this the lessons of 
experience are quite clear. A policy 
to keep home buyers from paying the 
going rate for money is in fact a policy 
to prevent them from getting mort- 
gage money at all. If we go down 
that road, the recent evidence of re- 
covery in residential construction will 
fade out long before the general eco- 
nomic expansion runs its course. 

How about insisting that the Fed- 
eral Reserve keep interest rates gen- 
erally low? It has, as we know, been 
receiving a good deal of advice along 
that line recently. Fortunately we do 
not need to theorize about the results 





-—- =< 2s oo 





of such a policy. 
rates at artificially low levels 
would be a decision to accelerate in- 
flation and the 
dollar, or to suppress market place 
forces by a suffocating corset of direct 


A policy of pegging 
interest 


deterioration of the 


controls. 


This was the lesson that clearly 
emerged from our attempts along this 
line in the early postwar years. 

The Federal Reserve does, of course, 
make mistakes. It fostered too 
conditions after the 1953-54 recession, 
and after the 1957-58 recession it 
erred in the opposite direction by 
stepping too hard on the brake pedal. 
This shall need 
like a $20-billion further expansion of 
bank credit by the time reasonably full 
utilization of our productive resources 
attained. This expansion 
by having the pressures 
of demand for funds call forth this 
expansion, and this means that the 
credit expansion should be accompa- 
nied by 


easy 


time we something 


has been 


should occur 


some increases in interest 
rates. 

There is, it seems to me, at least as 
much reason for uneasiness about the 
deficiencies of fiscal or budget policy 
as about those of monetary and credit 
policy. Once again the recession came 
to a halt through little overt help from 
the fiscal operations of the federal gov- 
ernment. Those that 
taken again are to bear 
fruit after the recovery is well along, 
leaving the budget on a permanently 
higher plateau. The recession could 
have been countered more quickly, 
and the run budget 
of the government would have been 
if we could have had some 
incentive — promoting tax reductions 
early in this session of the Congress. 
At the same time the subsequent re- 
covery would still have generated 
enough revenue to leave the budget 
comfortably covered. 


actions were 


once going 


longer position 


stronger, 


Some of the advice to the Federal 
Reserve about monetary policy has 
been coming from those with impor- 
tant responsibilities for fiscal policy. It 
is to be hoped that those responsible 
for the budget can make fiscal policy 
contribute as much to a stable and 
vigorous economy, in the period ahead, 
as it is reasonable to expect of mone- 
tary and credit policy. Let us have 
the advice, by all means—but not to 
the point where the Federal Reserve 
finds itself politically unable to carry 





out a credit policy appropriate for a 
period of economic expansion. 

The persistent tendency for residen- 
tial construction more 
rapidly than the price level generally 
looks like a matter deserving more at- 
from this industry. The sta- 
tistics are quite striking. The cost of 
building 
most 11% per cent per year more rap- 
idly than, say, the consumer price in- 
dex. This means that in order to build 
a house a family must now in effect be 


costs to rise 


tention 


house has been rising al- 


“It would be reassuring to see the housing 
industry apply the same devotion to this 
problem of rising costs as they sometimes 
do to extracting elaborate programs of 


financial assistance from Washington.’ 


prepared to forego twice as much in 
other 
years ago. 

A continuation of this trend will 
certainly have a debilitating effect on 
the housing market. 

It would be 
housing industry apply the same devo- 


way of things as was true 45 


reassuring to see the 


tion to this problem of rising costs as 
they sometimes do to extracting from 
government elaborate 
financial assistance from Washington. 


programs of 


At ABA’s First National Mortgage Conference 


Maximum Service 
and Maximum Yield 


J. LUDINGTON Inc. 


TRIANGLE BLDG. * ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. + Phone BAker 5-3830 








Agencies throughout Delaware 
lina .. Virginia... Ohio 





Protect your mortgage investments wit 
Berks Title Insurance policies. Berks Title offers full 
service to corporations and individuals who buy, lease or 


otherwise invest in real estate. 


aths (Jitle inSURANCE COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Florida 
Pennsy!vania 


New Jersey.. North Caro- 
District of Columbia 


Maryland 
West Virginia 
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United States in this decade 


N our 
$670 billion will be spent for new 


construction. More than two-thirds 
will be for other than public expendi- 
tures There will be more money 


spent for new construction in_ this 
decade than was spent in our country 


This 


and 


in the 35 years preceding 1960 


$670 billion can be spent well 


wisely—or haphazardly and unwisely. 
oul 
the 


we concern oul selves 


It can be more meaningful to 


economy and to us as citizens of 
United States, if 


u hy 


with and how it is to be spent. 


Chen let’s look at the present, the 
take a back to 


to consider the reasons for 


future and glance 
yesterday 
these expenditures 


Today in our country there are 43 
school children, with some 9 
1965—the 


the number will 


million 
million in high school. In 
day after tomorrow 
be more than 47 million, with nearly 
12% And, 


during the Sixties, juvenile delinquency 


million in high school. 


1S expected to increase 44 cent. 
Our 
the 
is 4 million 

And 


tomorrow ? 


per 


annual birthrate yesterday—in 


1930’s—was 2 million. Today it 


what will it be the day after 


[Today our annual new construction 
In 1970, the day 
after tomorrow, it will be $80 billion. 


rate is $55 billion. 


Yes, there will be more money spent 


for new construction in this decade 


than was spent in the past 35 years. 

Today we operate 70 million auto- 
1976, the day 
morrow, we will operate 114 million 


mobiles. In after to- 


Cars 


Today we have already paved for 
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The future can be predicted 


and that big factor you see is 


URBAN RENEWAL 


By KNOX BANNER 


Executive Director of “Downtown Progress” of the 
Vational Capital Downtown Committee, Washington, D. C. 


the use of these automobiles an area 
equal to the six New England states. 
What do the day after to- 
morrow, the auto- 


mobiles has increased by 63 per cent? 


will we 
when number of 
Today we use each and every day 
more than 250 billion gallons of water. 
In 1970, the day after tomorrow, we'll 
use at least 500 billion gallons a day 
and perhaps 750 billion gallons. 
Yesterday, in 1950, our country had 
152 million people. Today it has more 
than 180 million. In 1980, the day 
after tomorrow, it will have 260 mil- 
lion. And, at the same rate of growth, 
we could have in our country in the 
2050, the week after the day 
Billion People 


and goodness knows how many 


year 
after tomorrow, One 


automobiles. 
But, what of 
PTODAY, 


Americans changes his residence each 


today? 
when one out of five 
year. 

TODAY, when there are a million 
more television sets in the homes of 
our country than there are bathtubs. 

TODAY, 500,000 
units are lost each year from the hous- 


ing supply while 800,000 new families 


when dwelling 


are formed, yet our average new con- 
struction of dwelling units has been 
only 1,150,000 per year for the past 
decade . a deficit of good housing. 

TODAY, when 25 per cent of our 
families have total family incomes of 
less than $3,000 per year . . . a great 
waste of human resources. 

rODAY, 


when there is a net in- 


crease in our population each day of 
8,000 or nearly 3,000,000 per year. 

TODAY, when the automobile kills 
nearly 40,000 of us each year and in- 
hundreds of thousands as it 
strangles us and our cities, 

TODAY, 
classrooms, too many slums, too many 
obsolete street patterns, totally inade- 
quate community facilities. 


jures 


when we have too few 


It is obvious that the problems that 
face us now, and tomorrow, and the 
day alter tomorrow are staggering 
ones. And the expenditures necessary 
to solve them will be staggering as 
$670 billion. 

Businessmen have, in this past dec- 
ade, begun to concern themselves more 
and more in cities throughout our 
country with the broad problems of 
community development and redevel- 
opment. This is a blending of com- 
munity interest with economic self- 
interest which is profitable both to the 
community and to the businessman. 


well 


An excellent example is the National 
Capital Downtown Committee, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation formed by the 
business leaders of Washington, D. C., 
to plan the revitalization of Down- 
town Washington and to see that these 
plans are translated into reality. As a 
beginning, the business leaders raised 
more than half a million dollars to de- 
velop a General Plan for Downtown. 
This organization, known by the short 
name, Downtown Progress, has been 
in operation thirteen months. 


(Continued page 39, column 3) 








Coming, in September in Detroit, this 
New Kind of Meeting — 








nj NATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 
CONVENTION | 


‘MORTGAGE 
BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


of America 

















Designed for . « « « BOTH NON-USERS AND USERS OF ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Profitable for . . . TOP AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT from Mortgage Bank- 
: ing Firms, Life Insurance Companies, Mutual Savings Banks, 
Commercial Banks and Savings and Loan Associations 


Open lO . . « « « « « THE ENTIRE MORTGAGE INDUSTRY 





Mark your calendar for September 11-14 


and register now. Fee $25. 
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In Miami Beach 


36 








at the 
Americana 
MBA’s Greatest 


Convention 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2 


SS cca 


he one and only national gathering of mortgage lenders and investors, a business “must” for every 
mortgage man, the one opportunity during the year to gauge national mortgage sentiment, mortgage 
prospects, mortgage trends, mortgage developments. And, as always, it’s for MBA members only. 
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THESE ARE IMPORTANT DAYS IN MORTGAGE INVESTMENT % 
Never in any previous period has there been so many new develop- 
ments, new trends, new possibilities. The MBA Convention is al- 
ways the time and the occasion to bring yourself up to date in 








every area that has a bearing on your business. 


00 4 A CONVENTION PROGRAM FOR THESE TIMES »% It’s being planned 


now, a program that reflects events and developments of these 





times, in our way of doing business, relations between originators 
and investors, new possibilities and opportunities . . . every one 
the assignment of someone whose views and experience count. 
There will be a general program, preceded by a series of practical 


Workshop Sessions. Afternoons are free. 





THIS SECTION WILL BE BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER % It’s 
the fun side. Miami Beach is one of the world’s greatest enter- 
tainment capitals, with literally everything to do and see. And 
to it MBA is adding a great deal of its own. There will be a great 
Pan American Carnival party held in an unusual setting with a 


great show—and lots of other features as well. 





\ 
A s ITS A GREAT CONVENTION FOR THE LADIES » For them it’s likely 
Y to top all past Conventions. In addition to all those things they 
will want to do and see in Miami Beach, MBA is planning a big 
water show at the Americana pool-side and a luncheon and fash- 
ion show in the glamorous Fontainebleau Hotel. It’s a year for 


the ladies all right! 


TIME FOR CONVENTION PLANNING IS NOW »® First, you should as- 

sure your hotel accommodations—and this should not be delayed. 

iS Headquarters is the Americana but the MBA group will also be 
housed in the Bal Harbour, Balmoral, Beau Rivage, Carillon, 
Eden Roc, Fontainebleau, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Sea View and 
Singapore—probably the best collection of fine hotels in the world. 
More than 1500 MBA members have already registered and been 
assigned hotels. Write the MBA national office at 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, without delay requesting forms. And regis- 
ter for the Convention now—$25 for members and $15 for wives. 
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N THE industrial countries of the 
| Western world, there is no doubt 
that the outlook now is good. The 
prospects for economic growth in Eu- 
rope are unquestionably good, and in 
Britain we are assuming that in North 
America also the upswing is in sight. 

“Boom” may not be the right word 
however. We are all trying to get 
away from the conception of “boom 
and bust.” Far from engendering 
“boom” conditions, many countries in 
the coming year will be weighing the 
advantages of price stabilization and 
a balanced foreign exchange position 
over the advantages of growth for 
growth’s sake 

In this respect, it should be under- 
stood that the decisions to be taken 
in Europe are different from those 
confronting the U.S. Our problems 
are usually those of over-full employ- 
ment 1.6 per cent of the working 
population is unemployed in Britain 
at the present time, although the fig- 
ure would be higher if we used the 
U.S. basis of calculation); an enor- 
mous backlog of unsatisfied demand, 
for both capital and consumer goods 
and, even so, a tendency for consump- 
tion to outrun available supplies 

This is a factor in the big excess 
of imports over exports, and conse- 
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The time has come when just about everyone recognizes that 


what happens in the rest of the world is bound to have profound 


significance as to what happens to us. And how is it elsewhere, 


how is business in the Free World and, more particularly 


Is the World Boom Maturing? 
89oeo 


quent balance of payments problems. 
All this has called for a greater or 
less degree of restrictions on credit 
and consuming power generally in 
the leading European countries, dis- 
ciplines quite alien to the experience 
or indeed to the present requirements 
of the U.S. Furthermore, these re- 
straints are likely to continue. Thus, 
policies on either side of the Atlantic 
are likely to be pursuing contrary 
courses in the coming year or so; you 
will be seeking new stimuli, we will 
be holding in check the factors mak- 
ing for inflationary boom. The result 
we can reasonably look for is steady 
growth on both sides. 


The goal to be aimed at in all our 
countries is probably steady growth, 
sacrificing, where necessary, opportu- 
nities for rapid expansion where these 
are inflationary or hurtful to the bal- 
ance of payments. 


To sum up the business outlook 
in the industrial countries: all the in- 
gredients for steady expansion are 
there. But it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the business cycle, like the 
Van Allen radiation belt, embraces us 
all, simultaneously, in a globe-encir- 
cling sweep. Even between the Euro- 
pean and North American economies, 
there is today no correlated or inevi- 


By RICHARD MILES 


Director, Economic Affairs, British 
Information Service in the United States 


table movement of boom and bust—or 
recession. The experiences of 1957- 
1958 and more recently 1959-1960 
show this. It is no longer true, as was 
said so frequently, that if the U-S. 
sneezes, Europe must get pneumonia. 

What remains true, however, is that 
prolonged recession in any country 
that, normally, is a major importer, 
will in time depress prices and busi- 
ness generally in other countries. A 
first requirement laid on each indus- 
trial country is therefore to maintain 
its own business at healthy levels, and 
so keep the door open to trade with 
other countries. 

If we turn to the less-developed 
countries, those usually described as 
primary producers or “one crop” econ- 
omies, the outlook is less good. Short- 
term improvements in their earnings 
should not be allowed to conceal the 
fact that, for many commodities, prices 
are back to the levels of 1950. The 
emergence of synthetics has stolen 
much of the trade. For example, syn- 
thetic fiber consumption is up 200 per 
cent over the past decade, but wool 
is up 12 per cent only and cotton, 7 
per cent. Vast potential markets are 
thus at risk for lack of purchasing 
power. There are no ready-made solu- 
tions for this problem, but unless the 








industrial countries of the west make 
strenuous efforts to solve it, the pros- 
pects of the businessman who hopes 
to market his products abroad will be 
as dim as the political outlook in these 
countries if the “revolution of rising 
expectations” is too long frustrated. 
The problem resolves itself into one 
of stepping up the purchasing power 
of the less-developed countries, com- 
prising perhaps two billion out of the 
three billion inhabitants of the earth 
whose purchasing power averages less 
than $100 per head per annum. It 
calls for investment—governmental 
and private. The free 
ready providing 95 per cent of what is 
being made available—$8 billion in 
the past four years against about $560 
million from the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


world is al- 


It also means trade. All the aid 
that we gave in any one recent year 
can be and has been offset by a five 
per cent fall in primary product prices. 
We must not close our doors to the 
products of these countries nor rule 
out the possibility of price stabilization 
plans for some commodities. We re- 
sort to such plans readily enough when 
our own products are concerned; we 
cannot, in the name of free enterprise, 
deny similar schemes to the producers 
of some of these overseas crops. 

In Europe both the Common Mar- 
ket and the Free Trade Association 
should lead to a net expansion of 
trade. They should not be feared 
therefore, rather, every effort should 
be made and supported to bring these 
two groups together in a united Eu- 
rope. The political dangers of failing 
to do so are grave. The economic 
cost, to the U.S. or other countries 
overseas, is negligible provided these 
groups continue to grow in conformity 
with the rules of GATT (the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

The question most people ask how- 
ever is: “Will Britain join the Com- 
mon Market?” 

To ask that question is to suppose 
that it is just a matter of paying the 
subscription and joining the club. 

This is not the case. The “subscrip- 
demanded so far is that all 
would-be members sign, uncondi- 
tionally, the Treaty of Rome. This 
Treaty comprises 248 clauses and nine 
protocols—the carefully negotiated 
balance of the conflicting interests of 
the six existing members. Not only 


tion” 


would Britain, too, have her own spe- 
cial positions to negotiate, but Britain 
is seeking a formula that will unite all 
the West European countries, not just 
some of them. To that end she is in- 
deed in touch with the individual 
members of the Six; but, so far it 
seems, no formula put forward has 
tempted the Six as a group to depart 
from their stand on all the treaty, or 
some of it. 

Britain and the other Europeans are 
ready to give a great deal as well as 
take; but so far there has been no 
offer to negotiate. 


Finally, the business outlook will be 
profoundly conditioned by success or 
failure in improving the mechanism of 
international payments. In the past 
year we have seen, for the first time, 
the United States experiencing the 
sort of difficulty which the countries 
of Europe have suffered for so long 
cash reserves inadequate to liabilities. 
The truth is that the pound sterling 
and the dollar have between them un- 
derwritten the whole international 
payments mechanism for many years 
past. The greater part of the world’s 
trade is invoiced in these currencies. 
The greater part of the world’s re- 
serves are held in dollars, gold and in 
sterling. In recognition of this fact, 
the experts of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and in our respective coun- 
tries are working on systems which will 
insure a fuller sharing between the 
advanced countries of this financial 
load. 

All this adds up to an enormous re- 
sponsibility on our two countries in 
particular, a responsibility that gravely 
limits our freedom of action, 
whether to permit normal domestic 
expansion, to encourage foreign in- 
vestment, to buy abroad, or to give 
further aid. A better sharing of the 
responsibility for maintaining interna- 
tional liquidity will better enable us 
all to maintain a high level of business 
activity everywhere. At the same time 
we have to remember that a break- 
down in the international payments 
mechanism has usually been the prior 
cause of the greater part of our inter- 
national economic troubles in the past. 
Things are going well now, but we 
must devise a system that will prevent 
such breakdowns from ever occurring 
again. 


own 


In sum, the immediate business out- 
look for steady growth is good, but 


businessmen, no less than statesmen 
and diplomats, need to be aware of 
and to give the necessary support to 
big international schemes which will 
profoundly affect the business climate 
from here on. The development of the 
less-developed countries and particu- 
larly of their purchasing power, the 
development of outward looking, low- 
tariff areas, and the development of a 
international pay- 
ments are three projects to which the 
whole free world has to give the most 


saner system of 


urgent attention. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
(from page 34) 


Ihe president is a bank president, 
and most of the board members are 
also directors of banks. The various 
banks contributed 12 per cent of our 
funds for the initial stage of opera- 
tions. 

Downtown Progress is business ori- 
ented to step up the rate of the plan- 
ning and urban renewal. Less than a 
year from now we expect to have the 
first project under way. 

David Rockefeller, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, said in San 
Francisco earlier this year to a group 
of business and civic leaders organized 
there to support planning and urban 
renewal: 

“What I am describing not only calls 
for a better economic use of some de- 
and that is indeed a 
would in- 


teriorated areas 
desirable goal because it 
crease revenues for the municipality 
through higher assessed values). Nor 
is it primarily a social matter; that is, 
the replacement of slums by accept- 
able sanitary housing. It is to a de- 


Let me put it this way. What will 
happen to the life of the metropolitan 
region, outside the central city, once 
the functioning of the central city is 
hampered to the point where it is ob- 
solete and inefficient? 

“I believe that we must think in 
terms of the irreplaceability of the 
central city and its function. As the 
tree is doomed to death once its core 
is rotten, so the city which is healthy 
only at the fringes cannot long en- 
dure.” 

The decline of our cities, inevitable 
as it has been in the past, need not 

(Continued page 41, column 1) 
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SERVICING TIPS 





from the TOP 


About mortgage loan servicing 

from the Mortgage Servicing Committee 
Joseph L. Engleman, Chairman 
Column Conductor—Donald A. Luff 











What to Keep and 
What to Throw Away 


in important project of the 
Servicing Committee is brought to 
a conclusion and now, for the first 
time, there is the beginning of 

a reliable guide to follou 

in destruction of records 


By JOSEPH L. ENGLEMAN 


Director of Special Projects, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Vew York 


UCCESSFUL servicing has never 
ee measured by the size of a 
file installation or the thickness of in- 
dividual loan folders. In recent years, 
however, most of us have found our- 
selves wallowing in appalling accumu- 
lations of paper records on the remote 
possibility they may sometime be of 
value. In all other areas of our busi- 
ness we have adopted a philosophy of 
“calculated risk” single debit ac- 
counting, spot property inspections, 
sampling audits, negative tax and haz- 
ard insurance reporting, but not so 
as to records and record-keeping. 

The retention of certain records for 
limited periods of time is obviously 
necessary to assure proper control. 
MBA’s Servicing Committee, however, 
recognized that there were many on 
which the value and cost of retention, 
especially the double retention so com- 
mon to our business (copy for inves- 
tor, copy for mortgage banker, etc. 
was questionable and assumed the task 
of developing a realistic destruction 
program acceptable to both. 

Since most of the vital material is 
retained by the investor and to make 
progress as quickly as possible, the 
sub-committee concentrated initially 
on that phase of the program cover- 
ing materials and records maintained 
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Destruction Schedule 


Covering Documents and Records Maintained by Mortgage Bankers on 
Loans Repaid in Full 


Notes: Destruction must be in compliance with all applicable provisions 
of state laws or regulations issued by state authorities, FHA and VA 
which require any longer retention of these records, especially those 


maintained for the benefit of corporations. 


Since this study has been made in reverse sequence, starting with 
records on loans repaid in full, we have assumed all records listed to 


be in file when full repayment is made. 


As the study progresses to 


records on active loans, it is probable that many items listed below will 
have been destroyed, microfilmed or returned to the investor or bor- 


rower prior to satisfaction. 
Item 


Construction Loan Account Record (advances, 
interest adjustments, fees, discounts, etc. up to 
closing of permanent loan and sale to Investor 


Permanent Loan Accounting Record 
Ledger sheet or card or equivalent) 


Cashier’s Card (used in addition to permanent 
loan accounting record—for recording 
payments received—for monthly reports 

for delinquency follow-up 


Loan Register or Index (showing name of 
borrower, address, terms of loan, legal 
description, title policy no., date of 
repayment, etc.) 


Receipt from borrower (for pay-off papers, 
release/ satisfaction, note, mortgage, abstract, 
etc.) and (all forms including FHA or VA 
relative to pay-off ) 


Loan Application 


FHA and VA papers other than those relative 
to pay-off 


Credit Report 

Title Binder 

Appraisal 

Closing Statement 

Loan submission form to Investor 


Anti-coercion letter—Borrower designation of 
hazard insurance agent 


Schedule 


*Destroy 7 years from date loan 
repaid in full. 


*Destroy 7 years from date loan 
repaid in full. 

*Destroy card showing final 
payment 7 years from date loan 


repaid in full (all others 
immediately upon repayment). 


*Destroy | year from date loan 
repaid in full. 


*Destroy 7 years from date loan 
repaid in full (attach to per- 
manent loan accounting 
record). 

Destroy when loan paid off 


Destroy when loan paid off 


Destroy when loan paid off 
Destroy when loan paid off 
Destroy when loan paid off 
Destroy when loan paid off 
Destroy when loan paid off 


Destroy when loan paid off 


*Destroy when loan paid off if record is microfilmed. 


(Continued on next page) 
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»y the mortgage banker on loans re- 
yaid in full. With the advice and co- 
yperation of some of the leading in- 
vestors and the FHA and VA, this 
portion of the project has now been 
ompleted. 

A realistic and practical program, 
with a listing of the investors who have 
already approved it, is presented here. 
Since it is unlikely that many investors 
will formally establish and distribute 
a specific destruction program, we 
suggest that interested mortgage bank- 
ers submit copies of the program to 
their various investors to secure indi- 
vidual approvals. Frank Rees of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has now taken over the 
Chairmanship of this Sub-committee 
and will continue to develop practical 
programs covering other mortgage 
loan and corporate records for mort- 
gage bankers and investors alike. Serv- 
ing with him are William De Huszar, 
vice president-treasurer, Dovenmuehle, 
Inc., Chicago; L. K. Horn, vice presi- 
dent, Lon Worth Crow Company, 
Miami; Albert A. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, Colonial Mortgage Service Com- 
pany, Upper Darby, Pa.; and Oddie 
Olsen, assistant treasurer, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
‘from page 39) 

continue to be so. The tools of urban 
renewal are now available and can be 
used by competent professionals work- 
ing with the understanding and sup- 
port of great leadership—both busi- 
ness and political. Bankers have a vital 
role to play, as bankers, as business- 
men, and as citizens. The job is not 
easy. The results will never be per- 
fect. But the challenge and the op- 
portunity lie before us. If we are 
willing to work together, our Down- 
towns can and will rise again, and 
the heart of the city can become a 
vital, pleasant, attractive center in 
which people can work, live and play. 

Surely, we who are conquering time, 
space, and motion, surely, we can and 
will work together to revitalize our 
cities to our social and economic profit. 


The Mortgage Industry is the sphere 
of MORTGAGE BANKERS in which 
they can take justifiable pride; yet 
largely because of inertia and thought- 
lessness, they too often fail to so iden- 
tify themselves. Every MORTGAGE 
BANKER ought to identify himself 
as a MORTGAGE BANKER. 





Destruction Schedule (cont'd) 


Item Schedule 

Cost breakdown—-signed by borrower listing Destroy when loan paid off 
costs at time of loan origination 

Investor Commitment Destroy when loan paid off 
Deposit Receipt and Sales Contract Destroy when loan paid off 
General correspondence with Borrower and Destroy when loan paid off 


Investor other than that relative to to pay-off 


FHA insurance premium notices and receipts Destroy when FHA notice of 
termination of insurance is 
received. 


Original mortgage loan securities (mortgage, Give to borrower when loan 
note, assignment, etc.) paid off 
Copies of mortgage loan securities (mortgage, Destroy when loan paid off 


note, assignment, etc. 


Survey Give to borrower when loan 
paid off 


Photos of security Give to borrower when loan 
paid off 

Real Estate tax bills and receipts Give to borrower when loan 
paid off 

Hazard insurance policies and premium Give to borrower when loan 

receipts paid off 


Investors who have approved above destruction schedule: Aetna Life 
Insurance Company; Bowery Savings Bank; Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company; Dry Dock Savings Bank; East River Savings Bank; 
Franklin Savings Bank; Home Life Insurance Company; John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Manhattan Life Insurance Company; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Monumental Life Insurance 
Company; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company; National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company; New York Life Insurance Company; State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of America; Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada; and Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


of America 











Notes Re: FHA and VA Requirements: 
FHA 

FHA imposes no specific requirements on its approved mortgagees as to the retention 
of mortgage loan records. The payee for mutuality funds under Section 203 is the legal 
owner of property at time loan is paid in full. Pertinent inquiries, if any, from FHA are 
normally made within six months following maturity. 

In respect of all FHA mortgages, insurance premium refunds are paid directly to 
mortgagee (or its agent) for account of mortgagor. Such refunds, however, are made 
promptly after FHA’s termination review and should be received shortly after notifica- 
tion of insurance termination from FHA 


VA 
VA requirements are spelled out in the Federal Register, Volume 25, No. 54, Part II, 
Title I, page 2335, dated 3/18/60 as follows: 
“1.10 Holders of loans guaranteed or insured by the Veterans Administration under 
chapter 37, title 38, U.S. Code. 
To keep a record of each loan showing the amounts of payments received on 
the obligation and disbursements chargeable thereto, and the dates thereof. 
Retention period: Not specified. 38 CFR 36.4330 
Holders of loans insured by the Veterans Administration under chapter 37, 
title 38, U.S. Code. 
To keep an insurance account showing the amounts credited as available for 
the payment of losses on insured loans made or purchased by the holder and 
the amounts debited on account of transfers of insured loans, purchases by 
the Veterans Administration under 38 CFR 36.4318, or payment of losses. 
Retention period: Until effective date of closing of insurance account by the 
Veterans Administration. 38 CFR 36.4370.” 
Regulation 4333 requires prompt return to VA of cancelled evidence of guaranty 
when loan is paid off, or notice of cancellation of the guaranty. 
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Couveutiou “ime 


tu “lexaa 


I WAS the 45th for the Texas 
i MBA largest local mortgage 
group in the country and for it the 
Association went to Ft. Worth and to 
it were attracted more than 625—a 
record. Housing and its prospects, leg- 
islation both national and lexas- 
state—and new markets for mortgage 
bankers to develop were at the top 
of the agenda 

Speakers were Martin Harris of 
Austin, Texas MBA general counsel: 
Fred Merrill of San Francisco, execu- 
tive vice president of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Group; Cecil Woods 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., president of 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Co.; MBA President Robert Tharpe; 
Dr. James A. Byrd of Houston, vice 
president and economic advisor of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Hous- 
ton, and David L. Montonna of Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., past president of the 
American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers 

Mr. Harris reported on the Texas 
legislative situation as it pertains to 
mortgage banking. He said that Texas’ 
most important legislative problem 
what to adopt in the way of a per- 
manent tax program—seems far from 
solution. “They will still be discussing 
the sales tax idea in Austin when the 
snow flies next December.” he com- 
mented 

The convention applauded Mr. 
Harris for his work in Austin in be- 
half of the mortgage bankers, and 
also gave an ovation for Everett Matt- 
son of T. |. Bettes Co., Houston, and 
chairman of the TMBA legislative 
committee, for the “tremendous serv- 
ice” he has performed there for the 
association 

Mr. Merrill told the convention 
that today’s tax laws are responsible 
for the fact that fire and casualty 
insurance companies no longer invest 
a large proportion of their vast assets 


in mortgage loans 
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Stock fire and casualty companies, 
Mr. Merrill pointed out, are taxed 
52 per cent on their earnings, which 
means that a 52 per cent mortgage 
nets only 2.6 per cent after tax, 
whereas tax-exempt state and munici- 
pal bonds give an average yield of 
3.9 to 3.8 per cent. Corporate equities 
also are attractive to the fire and 
casualty companies, he said, because 
with the 85 per cent intercorporate 
dividend credit that is allowed, only 
15 per cent of the income from such 
investments is taxable. 


Mr. Woods paid tribute to the 
mortgage loan correspondent as a 
man of principle, knowledge, charac- 
ter and judgment. He is, Woods 
pointed out, under no legal control 
to make “good” loans—rather, he is 
bound only by personal integrity. The 
marvel of modern mortgage financing, 
Mr. Woods declared, is that reliance 
on this personal integrity and judg- 
ment has resulted in fewer defalca- 


tions than ever before. 


MBA President Tharpe told the 
mortgage bankers that they will have 
to make a broad assault on the ob- 
stacles in their business which invite 
government intrusion and direct fed- 
eral lending, if they are to meet the 
challenges which the growing economy 


imposes. 


“The main weakness of the private 
mortgage credit system comes from 
the archaic structure of state laws 
under which it must operate,” he 
said. “Unreasonably high costs and 
delays of foreclosure, the limitations 
on the discretion of institutions in 
selecting investments, and the hazards 
of doing business across state lines are 
some of the obstacles. 

“Such obstacles impede the flow of 
funds and cause the cost of money 
to be needlessly high. It is because 
of these that the federal government 


Continued page 44) 


ANCEL GREENE PRESIDENT 





Ancel E. Greene, who heads Ancel 
Greene & Co., Waco, is the new presi- 
dent of Texas MBA. He succeeds M. 
]. Mittenthal, president, N. E. Mit- 
tenthal & Son, Inc., Dallas. J]. DuVal 
West of ]. DuVal West Mortgage 


Company of Dallas, was named secre- 


tary-treasurer—and for the fourteenth 
year—and Pat L. Davis, executive vice 
president, J]. E. Foster & Son, Inc., 
Forth Worth, was named vice presi- 
dent. Above, Messrs. West, Greene 


and Davis. 


AMES GILL IS AWARD WINNER 





Ames L. Gill, president, The Rich- 
ard Gill Company, San Antonio, was 
given the 1961 J. E. Foster award for 
outstanding service to the Texas 
mortgage banking industry. Above, 
Thomas E. Sargeant of Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas 

left) presents the award and a watch 
to Mr. Gill, with Mrs. Gill looking 
on. Sargeant was the 1960 winner. 

















At Texas MBA’s Fort Worth Convention, above left, 
the new directors: W. M. Zuendt, El Paso, James E. 
Klaver, San Antonio, Glenn W. Justice, Dallas, A. L. 
Raney and C. Travis Traylor ]r., Houston, and James 





Above left, the retiring president, M. J]. Mittenthal 
of Dallas, left, presents new president Ancel E. Greene, 
with gavel hand-carved by Lloyd Sessions of Corpus 
Christi. Above right, the new officers and their wives: 
Left to right, ]. DuVal West and Mrs. West; Ancel E. 
Greene and Mrs. Greene; Pat L. Davis and Mrs. Davis. 


S. Key, Odessa. Right, MBA President Robert Tharp. 
congratulates retiring Texas MBA President Mittenthal 
on his productive administration. Next year’s Texas MBA 


Convention returns to San Antonio, as many in the past 


ua 


Below left, Robert W. Drye of Houston, right, who 
last year completed his term as president, presents this 
year’s retiring president, M. J]. Mittenthal, and Mrs. 
Mittenthal with a plaque and individual gifts. Lower 
right, prize winners at “A Night in Parts” costume ball. 
A gala costume party always climaxes a Texas meeting 
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Donald 


RS 





* 


Donald E. Brewer, 


urer, Commander Mortgage Company, 


secretary-treas- 


Jac ksonville, was elected president of 
Mortgage Servicers of Jacksonville, 
Florida, to succeed Dan W. Middle- 
ton, Jr., vice president, Kirbo, Mills 
& McAlpin, Inc 


ing of this unique mortgage organiza- 


. at the annual meet- 


tion. Richard B. Caton, assistant vice 
president, Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
& Company, was elected vice presi- 


dent and Mary E. Parker, assistant 


TEXAS CONVENTION 
from page $2 


is induced to step in with compensa- 


tory devices of various kinds, from 
reducing or removing foreclosure risk 
to direct lending. And with each de- 
vice comes additional contro! 

intrusions and 


that 


We must resist thes« 


the limitations on action they 


impose. We must, more importantly, 
the causes of 


We 


broad assault, state by 


see to the removal of 


overnmental intrusion need to 


make al 


on the obstacles to our 


State, 


vreatel! effec- 
tiveness 
“W, 


ize foreclosure 


the 


must modernize and standard- 
We 


transactions 


laws must make 


mortgage Casicl and 


costly for both borrower and 


less 
must break the arti- 
the 


And we 
that 


lendet 


ficial barriers stop flow of 
funds.” 

Che 
told the 


about to 


Byrd, 
America 1s 
first 


Houston economist, Dr 
convention that 
experience its major 
the 


nology of home construction 


break-through in modern tech- 
Symp- 
toms of a new era in home construc- 
tion already are visible, he said, citing 


as an example the progress being 
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Brewer Heads Jacksonville Servicers 
ie ae 


ob - 





an 


Norton 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The executive board is Mr. Middle- 
Leslie C 
Florida 


Company, John H. Steinmeyer, serv- 


treasurer, Realty Company, 


Pooley, assistant 
Title & Mortgage 


ton and 


secretary, 
icing supervisor, Cowart Investment 
Company and Gordon E. Kizer, as- 


sistant manager, mortgage depart- 
ment, Tucker Brothers, Inc. 

Above, Messrs. Brewer and Caton, 
Miss Parker and Mr. Middleton, Jr. 


made in development of the ‘shell’ 
the 
his own 


home—a basic structure which 
finishes according to 


Although 


advances are still in the experimental 


buver 


tastes such technological 
stages, they will be with us soon, Dr. 
Byrd said 

To keep up with such changes, 
mortgage bankers must help devise 
methods of financing, the econ- 
FHA and VA financ- 
ing practices of today won’t meet the 
the 
said. He pointed out the rapid popu- 
the 18-to-24 


marrieds, and 


new 
omist continued 


needs of changing 


lation increase in age 


bracket, mostly young 
in the over-65 age bracket, neither of 
which usually can qualify readily for 
as 30 to 40 


yet cannot meet high monthly 


such a long-term loan 
years, 
shorter-term 


payments required by 


financing. “New methods will have to 
be found,” he said 
Montonna, 


bankers to be 


The appraiser, Mr. 
the 
realistic in their appraisal practices. 

“Quit the 
mortgagable value of a property, and 
thinking in market 
value,” Mr. Montonna said. He ex- 
plained that percentage of loan to 


warned mortgage 


thinking in terms of 


start terms of 





market, he 


Install A. E. Maggio 
as President in S. F. 


Albert E. Maggio, vice president- 
secretary of Marble Mortgage Com- 
pany, San Francisco, (right, center) , 
receives congratulations from outgo- 
ing President Henry Trione, (left, cen- 
ter), at the installation of Northern 
California MBA. Others elected are, 
Ira S. Wilbur, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, vice president, 
right) and William Mc- 
McMillan Mortgage Com- 
pany, treasurer, (extreme left). Ab- 


extreme 
Gowan, 


sent from picture is new secretary, 
Kenneth F. Warren, Mason McDuf- 
fie Company. The affair was in St. 
Francis Yacht Club attended by some 
200 people. 





R. B. Phillips Heads 
Central Florida MBA 


Robert B. Phillips was elected presi- 
dent of the Central Florida MBA with 
headquarters in Orlando, to succeed 
Walter W. Prather. Oscar Bergstrom 
was named vice president and Bernard 
D. Wilkins, Jr. was elected secretary- 


treasurer. 


As industries and our general credit 
and financial systems are concerned, 
Mortgage Banking ts new—new 
cause it is so largely a 


be- 
modernized 
streamlined version of mortgage lend- 
ing of the past. Mortgage Banking is 
the product ofp MORTGAGE BANK- 
ERS yet considerably less than half 
of our MORTGAGE BANKERS to- 
day identify themselves as such. It is 
a mistake, because there is much to be 
gained for their business by this identt- 


fication. 


property value, term over which the 
loan is to be repaid, and rate of 
interest should be determined in the 
light of current market conditions. 
Failure to appraise in such up-to-date 
manner leads to pirating of loans, he 
declared. 


Ohio MBA Elects Initial Slate of Officers 





A 


Latest state-wide mortgage associa- 
tion is the recently Ohio 
MBA and the above photo shows the 
founding officers and members of the 


organized 


board. 

Thomas K. Hartzler, Jr., 
Mortgage Company, president, Co- 
lumbus; W. G. Hodupp, Toledo Home 
Mortgages, Inc., vice president, 
Toledo; W. E. Miller, Fraser Mort- 
gage Company, secretary, Cleveland; 
[Thomas E. Klingner, The Kissell 
Company, director, Springfield; Roy 
D. Williams. Galbreath Mortgage 
Company, director, Columbus; John 
B. Hunter, First Akron Corporation; 
Akron: H. H. 
National Bank, 


Hartzler 


director, Juergens, 


Central 


director. 





Cleveland; Phil E. Baehr, The Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus; Richard C. 
Downing, Dayton Mortgage Company, 


and 


director, Dayton. 

Other officers and directors of the 
Association are: John H. 
Walldon, Inc., treasurer, Cincinnati: 
Fred C. Pixley, The Midland Mutual 
Life 


Rutledge, 


Insurance Company, executive 
secretary, Columbus: William T. 
Doyle, J. F. Zook. Inc. 
Cleveland; Tad Fithian, Fithian Mort- 
gage Company, director, Youngstown; 
Karl W. Kumler, 


Mortgage Company, director: 


director, 


and Nationwide 
Colum- 


bus. 


Philip Greenawalt New York MBA President 





New Officers for 1961-1962 of the 
New York MBA: Bottom, left to 
right: William J. Gill, William J. Gill 
& Co., secretary; Philip L. Greenawalt, 
executive vice president, Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank, president; Harry W. Baum, 
assistant secretary and mortgage offi- 
cer, County Trust Company, vice pres- 
ident; George E. Lawrence, assistant 
vice president, Equitable Savings & 


Loan Associations, treasurer: 


Board of Governors—top, left to 
right: Russell G. Smith, vice president, 
[The Manhattan Savings Bank; Wil- 
liam L. Pfeiffer, president, W. L. Pfeif- 
fer Co., Inc.; John F. Eleford, Eleford 
& Counihan, Inc., past 
president; Edgar C. Egerton, Sr., vice 
president and mortgage and real estate 
officer, Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 


immediate 


Other MBAs 





Richard Kimbrough 
Heads Jackson MBA 


Richard H. Kimbrough, vice presi- 
dent, Kimbrough 
pany, Jackson, Mississippi, was elected 
president of the Mortgage Lenders 


Investment Com- 


Association of Jackson to succeed 
R. B. Howard, vice president, Home- 
stead Savings & Loan 
Frank B. Williams, vice president and 


treasurer, Reid-McGee & Company, 


Association. 


was elected vice president and T. a 


Carraway, Jr., Carraway Mortgage 
Company, was elected secretary-treas- 


urer 


YUMMY Picks Francis 
Pschirer for Top Man 


YUMMY has elected a 
of officers. YUMMY? Yes, it’s the 
Cleveland organization more officially 
known as the Men of the 
Mortgage Industry, but in Cleveland 
its YUMMY. 

President is Francis H. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. 

Robert Wissler is the new vice presi- 
dent. He is with Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. 


new slate 


Young 


Pschirer of 


Secretary-treasurer is William R. 
Connor of Lawyers Title Insurance 
Co. 

YUMMY is believed to be the only 
organization of its type in the coun- 
try. Members, who must be younger 


than 40 to join, are affiliated with 


major banks, insurance companies, 
mortgage loan corespondents, brokers 
and title men. Currently, there are 


about 70 members. 


At Baltimore MBA’s meeting, I. H. 
Hammerman, II, past president, was 
presented with a sterling silver bowl 
by Jason W. Stockbridge, president 
of Central Bank this 
years MBA head. This presentation 


Savings and 


was made in recognition of Mr. Ham- 
merman’s service as president. 
A Banker ts a Banker, an Invest- 


ment Banker is an Investment Banker, 
a Broker tw a Broker, et cetera, ad 
finitum; but a Mortgage Banker too 
often is nota MORTGAGE BANKER 
public and his 


as far as the own 


working contacts are concerned—all 


because he fails to say so. 
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Peo afi 


2 vents : 


: Places : 


2 

The Abstract & Title Guaranty 
Division of Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation in Detroit is one of many 


title companies over the country that 
compile mortgage summaries at stated 
intervals, a service which has been 


most helpful to mortgage bankers. 
Recently the company expanded this 
service and now distributes copies for 
leaf binders which it supplies. 
Wayne, Oakland 
Michigan are 


binder is equipped to 


loose 
The recordings of 
and Macomb Counties, 
included. The 
accommodate as they 


new summaries 


are published 


Happy, like all good Angelenos, 
with a second major baseball club in 
Los Angeles, Stanley M. Stalford, 
chairman of Fidelity Bank, 
“Welcome Angels” 
to which baseball notables from every- 
Among 


general man- 


played 
host to a luncheon 


were invited those 
were Fred Haney, 
new American Le 
baseball 


Stalford, and 


where 
there 
ager of the ‘ague 
immortal Ty 


Ford Frick, 


baseball team, 
Cobb, M: 


commissioner 


baseball! 





Election of Jack L. 


as a vice president and of Gene Hague 


Montgomery 


as an assistant vice president of The 
Bankers Guarantee Title & Trust 
Company, Akron, announced by 
David S. Cook, 


dent 


was 


executive vice presi- 
I 


Elected president of Pennsylvania 


litle Association was John F. Con- 
nor, senior vice president and secre- 
tary of Commonwealth Land Title 


Insurance Philadelphia. 


Company, 
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Perry S. Bower, vice president and 
The Great-West Life As- 
Company, Winnipeg, 
been named to the board of directors. 

Mr. Bower, a of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, has directed the 


treasurer, 


surance has 


graduate 


since 
of the 


company’s investment division 


1944. He 
Canadian Chamber of 

At MBA’s Montreal 
last month, Mr. Bower 
a commemorative plaque in recogni- 
first Canadian ever 
Association’s board 
was MBA treasurer 


became chairman of the Fi- 


isa director-at-large 

Commerce 
Conference 

was awarded 


tion of being the 
to serve on the 
of governors He 
until he 
nancial Section of the American Life 


Convention 


Securities Mortgage Company, Se- 
attle, 
purchase Forrester, Inc. of 
from Addison H. Forrester, 
and founder Mi 


as president 


has completed negotiations to 
Tacoma, 
president 
Forrester will re- 


main and the personnel 


ill remain in their present capacities. 


Forrester, Inc. has been engaged 


in the mortgage brokerage and real 
estate business since 1949, operating 
in the Tacoma and Seattle areas. 


Doyle Stuckey has been named 
vice president of American Mortgage 
Company, Hous- 
ton, Jake Kamin, 
president, an- 
nounced. Mr 
Stuckey, 


been 


who has 
associated 
with American 
Mortgage 
1955, 


charge of both the 


since 
Ww ill be in 





conventional and 


Doyle Stuckey 
commercial loan 

departments. 

American Mort- 

was active in the 

building fields. 


joining 
Stuckey 
and 


Prior to 
gage, Mr. 


insurance home 





i& 


Tacs 


Franklin O. Briese, vice president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., St. Paul, has been appointed by 
Anderson as a member of 
the advisory committee of the Min- 
nesota State Investment Board which 
manages more than $200,000,000 of 


He was also 


Governor 


state endowment funds. 
elected to the board of the 
of Minnesota. 


recently 
Title Insurance Co 


Appointment of Jack W. Barnett 
as vice president of McMillan Mort- 
gage Co., Los Angeles, was announced 
by T. C. McMillan, president. Barn- 
ett, former manager of the San Diego 
McMillan Mortgage Co., 


liaison between head- 


branch of 
will maintain 
quarters in Los Angeles and branch 
offices in Palo Alto, Phoenix and San 
Diego. Former president, secretary 
and director of the San Diego MBA, 
Barnett was also active in the San 
Diego Realty Board the San 
Diego Building Contractors Associa- 
tion. 


and 


Kassler & Co., Denver announced 
the appointment of Lee G. Fisher as 
manager of its Cheyenne, Wyoming 
office. Mr. Fisher is a native of Kansas 
City, a graduate of the 
Missouri and has spent much of his 
time since graduation in sports and 
coming to Kassler & Co. 
Denver Bears Denver 
Bronco organization. 


University of 


publicity, 


from the and 


W. W. McCollum has been elected 
vice president in charge of real estate 
and mortgage loan departments, of 
the Arlington Trust Company, Ar- 
lington, Va. The election of James J. 
Gildea as assistant vice president was 
announced. Both were associated with 
W. W. McCollum, Inc., mortgage 
bankers of Arlington. Mr. McCollum 
is immediate past president of the 
Washington MBA. 


The Fort Lauderdale-Broward 
County MBA awarded its Outstand- 
ing Achievement Certificate to Rich- 
ard R. Harris for his outstanding 
contribution to the mortgage industry 
in conducting the Mortgage Banking 
School for 1961. The class had its 
largest attendance and was well at- 
tended by mortgage people, real es- 
tate brokers, builders, and title peo- 
ple in the greater Fort Lauderdale 
area. Mr. Harris is vice 
president of Fidelity Title and Ab- 
stract Company. He was president 
of the Fort Lauderdale Jaycees. 


executive 


The 72-year old Security State 
Bank of Pacific Grove, California, 
has been sold to William A. Bur- 


kett, former California Superintend- 
ent of Banks, and to Irvin Bussing, 
New York and California mortgage 
banker. Mr. Burkett was elected presi- 
dent. Irvin Bussing, former professor 
of banking, Columbia University, is 
president of Lowell, Smith & Evers, 
Inc., New York and California. D1 
Bussing will serve as chairman of the 
board. 


And speaking of age, there is a 
certain tradition beginning to show in 
generally the 
young industry of mortgage banking. 
Earlier Dovenmuehle, Inc. 
of Chicago merged with the firm of 


William J. 


what is regarded as 
this vear 


Hoppe and called atten- 


tion to one of the really venerable 
institutions in the business. 
The Dovenmuehle firm has been 


in the real estate and mortgage bank- 
ing business in Chicago for 117 years, 


originating as “land agents” in 1844 
when there were fewer than 9,000 
residents in the city. 


The company has operated unde 
its present name since shortly after 
World War I when the Dovenmuehle 
family disposed of other business in- 
terests to concentrate its activities in 
the mortgage field. 

Henry C. Dovenmuehle, father of 
the present chairman, became the first 
president with his son, George H., as 
Following the elder 
Dovenmuehle’s death, Theodore A. 
Buenger, already active in the firm, 
became president and then chairman 
with George H. named executive vice 
president and later, president. Upon 
Buenger’s death in 1957, Dovenmuehle 
succeeded him as chairman. Buenger’s 


vice president. 


son, Theodore H., vice president since 
1951, became president in 1960. 
Hoppe started in the 
business in 1919 as an officer for 
the Union Trust Co. After severing 
his connection with Union Trust, he 
was engaged in the mortgage business 


mortgage 


as an officer of various corporations 
until he opened his own mortgage 
banking firm in 1932. 





Bankers Insurance Service Corp. 
announced the election of Robert J. 
Dolan, as assistant vice president. Mr. 
Dolan has been with the firm since 
1953. He received his Bachelor of 
Science Degree from Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, in 1952 and was desig- 
nated a Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter in June of 1958. Bank- 
ers Insurance Service handles MBA’s 
Mortgage Bankers Blanket Bond. 

Southern Arizona Bank & Trust 
Company, Tucson, named George V. 


Brandt, Jr. a vice president. Mr. 
Brandt has been 
with the bank 
since 1945 and 


head of its mort- 
gage loan depart- 
1950. 
He is a native of 
Grand Rapids, and 


ment since 


is a graduate of 
DePauw Univer- 
sity and the MBA 
School of Mort- 
has been active in 





G. V. Brandt, Jr. 


gage Banking. He 
the Arizona MBA. 


Robert J. Sinnenberg was named 
assistant mortgage officer of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 
New York. Mr. Sinnenberg has been 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company since 1952. He 


associated with 
served two years as executive secre- 


tary of the New Jersey MBA. 


J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corporation 
of Florida named Walter G. Cushing 
to head the firm’s Pensacola office. 
He is a former vice president of the 
Commander Mortgage Company. He 
was also Sarasota branch manager of 
the Builders Mortgage Co., and an 
associate of the Ayala Mortgage Co. 
in Tampa. 


Milestones: Richard W. Koeb, 
vice president of the Arizona Bank in 
Phoenix, has been named head of the 


real estate and construction loan de- 
partment . Richard H. Prosser is 
the new manager of the Santa Ana 
office of T. J. Bettes Company of 
California . . . Daniel R. Matsukage 
is now assistant cashier of the Hawaii 
National Bank in Honolulu. 
formerly in the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of Cooke Trust Company and is 
a member of the Hawaii MBA . 
Ivor B. Clark, Inc. opened a new 
Washington office with Ralph A. Beer 
as vice president and manager. He 
is a Baltimorian, formerly with Bog- 
ley, Harting & Hight, Inc. and James 
W. Rouse Company . . . Douglas C. 
Welton, senior vice president of the 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York, 
named a trustee of that 
. Kenneth J. Morford, 
Burwell & Morford, Inc.., 
has named a trustee of the 
Puget Sound Mutual Savings Bank 
in Seattle . . . Richard A. Rauch has 
joined Seay & Thomas, Inc., Chicago, 
He formerly op- 
erated his firm in 
Indianapolis and is an MBA School 
of Mortgage Banking graduate 
Robert G. Rose has been named pres- 
ident of the Mortgage & 
Abstract Company in Paramus, N. J. 
He is another MBA School of Mort- 


George 


He was 


has been 
institution 
chairman, 
been 


as vice president. 


own mortgage 


Paramus 


gage Banking graduate 
B. Underwood, president of Under- 
wood Mortgage and Title Company, 
Irvington, N. J., has been named for 
a six year term as one of the trustees 
of Rutgers University. He’s a forme: 
member of the MBA Board of Gov- 
ernors H. Loy Anderson, one 
time MBA Washington counsel and 
now president, First Federal Savings 


and Loan Association of West Palm 
Beach, has been named a director of 
the Atlantic National Bank in that 
city. He’s a native Floridian and re- 
turned to that state after a career 
in the national capital . Paul L. 
McCord and the McCord-Dirks 


were honored for 25 


Mortgage Co. 
years service as mortgage correspond- 
ents for Aetna Life 
pany. R. Douglas Swinehart and E. H. 
Warner, Aetna vice presidents, were 
in Indianapolis for the ceremonies. 
Both Paul L. McCord and George 
H. Dirks are former presidents of the 
Indianapolis Real Estate Board and 
McCord was the first president of the 
city’s Redevelopment Commission. 
This year seems to be sort of a mile- 


Insurance Com- 
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stone in mortgage banking, particu- 


larly for the correspondent section 


because there has been a rash of 


25 year celebrations of correspond- 


encies over the country 


Russell H. Perry, formerly executive 
vice president, has been named presi- 
dent of the Republic Insurance Com- 
He succeeds Hugh H. Gaffney, 
who several years ago asked to be re- 
heved at 


chiet 


comes Vice 


pany 


this time of active duties as 
officer 


chairman ol 


now be 


executive and 
the board 
Joining Republic as a clerk in the 
Chicago office in 1952, M1 
transferred to the Eastern 


1994 He 


both his 


Perry was 
l Jepart- 
night 


ment im attended 


schools to earn undergrad- 


iate and law school degrees He was 
in instructor of insurance law for 
six vears at the Brooklyn Law School 


Mr. Gatiney Republic +O 


wo and was named president 


joined 
years 
in 1942. During 
issets climbed from $9,256,000 to 
$51.823.795. avency 
$3,876,000 to $25,119,107, and capital 
funds from $4.760.000 to $22.500.000 
Vans 
founded during this period in 1945 
Mr. Perry becomes Republic’s fifth 
The Company 
1903 as the 


this 19-vear tenure, 


premiums from 


ruard Insurance Company was 


president in 58 years 
was founded in Dallas in 
Fire 


of Texas. It 


Commonwealth Insurance Com- 


pany was the first suc- 
cessful Texas fire insurance company 
Following a consolidation of three 
companies, known as the Texas Com- 
panies, it was named Republic Insur- 


ance Company in 1919 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 
has acquired more than 80 per cent of 
the outstanding shares of Kansas City 
Title Insurance Company as a result 
of an offer it made. Shareholders of 
Kansas City were offered 1.25 shares 
of the Chicago company’s stock for 
each of their Kansas City Company 
shares, contingent upon acceptance by 
holders of at least 80 per cent of the 
Kansas City shares 

Che minimum requirement has been 


Kansas City Title 


subsidiary of Chicago 


has be- 
litle 


No changes are contemplated in the 


met and 


come a 


services, officers, or personnel of the 
Kansas City company 
Kansas City 
this vear, tracing its his- 
1861. 


litle observed its 100th 
anniversary 


back to 


Today the company is qualified to 


tory 


do business in 26 states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia through approxi- 
mately 370 ~independent regional 
agents 


Edward J. Eisenman is chairman 
and William M. McAdams is presi- 
dent. Both men will remain in these 


positions 





Obituary 





With regret we announce the death 
of Hugo Porth, 
of MBA’s board of governors in past 
He headed the mortgage and 
Ed Porth & Sons, 


a long time member 


years 
real estate firm of 


Milwaukee 





Prominent 


Illinois and Iowa. 





eastern 
company, established in 1925, with rec- 
ognized financial position, is interested 
in purchasing active mortgage service 
companies in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 


Please forward full information, includ- 
ing audited statement, to Box 738. 


mortgage service 
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PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS NEEDS 
In answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
The Mortgage Banker, 111 West Wasbington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 











WANTED Midwestern insurance com- 
pany wants man experienced in residential 
mortgage lending to inspect and evaluate 


present and future mortgage loans orig- 
inated by mortgage agencies. Travel re- 
quired. Opportunity for advancement 


Write Box 737 
WANTED 
Manager. 


Mortgage Loan Servicing 
Heavy experience in collections. 


Must know Federal National Mortgage 
Association reporting process, FHA and 
VA _ foreclosure proceedings Applicant 


must be available for work at once. Please 
send résumé and salary desired to Security 
Mortgage Investment Company of Cali- 
fornia, 235 North Lake Avenue, Pasadena, 
California, Attention Mr. H. Tamkin 


OPPORTUNITY IN INCOME 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 
Man—Experienced in income property ap- 
praisal and internal departmental proce- 
dures. Splendid future with large midwest 

company. Write Box 739. 


TOP EXECUTIVE POSITION 
We are in search of a mortgage banker 
experienced with residential, multi-family 
and commercial loans, including complete 
brokerage responsibility for loan orgination, 
processing and selling. An excellent man- 
agement opportunity in expanding metro- 
politan area, with salary, bonus and incen- 
tives commensurate with qualifications. 
Write P. O. Box 1254, Denver, Colorado. 


Large mortgage banking company has 
opening for young man to specialize in 
production of commercial mortgages. Write 
or call President, Lon Worth Crow Co., 
55 S. W. 8th Street, Miami, Florida. 


FARM MORTGAGE MAN 
Seeking Position 
30, family man, college, 7 years experience 
in servicing, collecting, appraising, solicit- 
ing. and closing farm mortgage loans in 
mid-west for correspondent representing 
finest institutional investors. Prefer position 
with more opportunity. Investment capital 
available if needed. Will relocate. Presently 


employed. Write Box 740 





STUDENT PLACEMENT 


In connection with MBA’s Educational 
Program and particularly its School of 
Mortgage Banking, young men and women 
completing their academic work and ready 
for a career in mortgage banking have 
résumés of their experience presented here. 
The following candidate is offered for 
membership consideration at this time. 


Candidate No. 117—Box 736. B.S.C. de- 
gree, Ohio University, 1959. Honor gradu- 
ate. Majored in commerce. Presently serv- 
commission officer in the U. S. 











ing as 
Army. College professor's comments: “I 
found him to be an earnest, industrious, 


and well-balanced young man. He is eager 
to learn and could be counted on to be 
completely loyal to any organization with 
which he may become affiliated.”’ Available 
November 1, 1961. 





“Well, no one’s perfect,” 


says Minnesota Title’s 
Dick Garwood, vice president 
and personnel director. 
But we do everything 
possible to guarantee 

that accurate title policies 
are given you, 

the customer. 

A highly-trained staff, 
under the supervision of 
experienced title experts, 
provides accurate service 
that hits the mark 
... every time.. 

Archery aside — 
Minnesota Title means 
Accuracy. 





400 Second Avenue South e FEderal 8-8733 © Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Capital, Surplus ond Reserves in Excess of $6,000,000 


SERVICE IN ARKANSAS « CALIFORNIA « FLORIDA + GEORGIA « KANSAS + KENTUCKY + LOUISIANA « 
NEBRASKA + NORTH CAROLINA + NORTH DAKOTA + 





MICHIGAN + MINNESOTA + MISSISSIPPI + MISSOURI « 
OHIO « SOUTH CAROLINA + SOUTH DAKOTA + TENNESSEE + UTAH + WEST VIRGINIA + WISCONSIN + 


MONTANA 
WYOMING 





When they danced in the streets of Lawrence... 


In 1861, a quiet, cold winter-night scene suddenly gave way to a noisy celebration. 
[t was January 29, and a messenger had just arrived to tell the townspeople their days of 
vaiting were over—Kansas had been admitted to the Union! 

1861 also saw the beginning of one of the firms which later became Kansas City Title 
[Insurance Company. Today it offers mortgage lenders across the nation guaranteed pro- 
tection against real estate title loss due to prior title defects—thus satisfying investors, 
reducing title tie -ups and helping bring mortgage transactions to speedier and more profitable 
conclusions. 

Kansas City Title Insurance Company has branch offices and agencies to serve you 
n 25 states and the District of Columbia. In addition our Home Office can arrange to 
nsure a title for you in any other state or U. S. Territory 
Let us put a century of title experience to work for you. Contact the 
branch office nearest you, or write our Home Office for the complimentary 


Directory of Agencies (dhe tha 
_feewrance Company 


, 10 
ansas (ily [itle = 


MINUICHCE OC 9 aie ULL), 


925 Walnut HArrison 1-5040 Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Five branch offices to serve you: Licensed Agencies in the District of Columbia and 25 States: 
© Baltimore, Maryland: 210 North Calvert Street Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
@ Little Rock, Arkansas; 214 Louisiana Street Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi 
@ Nashville, Tennessee; SW Corner, 3rd and Union Street Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
© Jackson, Mississippi; 518 East Capitol Street South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin 
© Denver, Colorado; 1845 Sherman Street and Wyoming 














